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CHAPTER X. 


I s00x fell into my place at Rivals’ Green, 
7 days passed pleasantly enough. The 
) though neglected, were pretty, the 
ardens almost as fertile in their way as those 
theold palace. The demesne was imposing 
(out all let ont for grazing). and the house 
sell, shabby and comfortable, was an ever-end- 
=e of interest and new discoveries to 


gimocent as I was, I soon grasped. the fact 

Uncle Isaac was not rich. The carriage- 

thet Were really work-horses, and spent 

a days in a plough or a cart. The staff 

ts consisted of a wicked-looking old 

»& gardener, cook, and a couple of 
Sountry girls, 

Our fare at table came from the poultry- 

and garden, and we never saw any com- 

» Indeed, it seemed to be that my 


\ 


WAN 
“ Jee 





be fulfilled, and that I had only exchanged 
one life of retirement for another. 

The novelty of everything pleased me very 
much, and at present I was content. 

Uncle, Carrie, and Joe vied with each other 
in their kindness to me, and I liked them all 
extremely, and unburthened my mind on the 
subject to Peggy as she brushed my yellow 
locks previous to my retirement for the night. 

Peggy was not enthusiastic—she never was. 
She received my impressions with grunts, 
which might mean anything, and tugged at 
my hair in quite a savage manner, as she 
sometimes said,— 

‘Oh! I’m glad you’re pleased; long may 
you stay so!” 

The routine of our day was as follows: 
Breakfast at nine for Carrie and I—Joe never 
appeared before eleven or twelve. Then 
housekeeping for Carrie until lunch-time, and 
then she and I generally went for a walk or a 
drive in a funny little trap like a clothes- 
basket, drawn by a fat white pony. 

Carrie was always most agreeable; she told 
me histories of her own young days, of her 





of “seeing the world’ were never to 





lovers, her conquests—all of which were of 
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coil 
{“'No,” I CRIED—“ THAT IS—HE IS NOIHING TO ME! YOU SHOULD NOT 43K ME THESE QUESTIONS, COUSIN JoE!”"} 


the most brilliant description. She asked me 
many odd questions, gave me various hints 
about my manners, which certainly left much 
to be desired, and praised me mighty for my 
face and figure. I really was quite out of 
countenance occasionally, her admiration was 
so painfully frank. 

Joe flattered me too, but in a much more 
veiled and delicate manner. I liked Joe very 
much, he was so amusing. Occasionally he 
escorted me in the clothes-basket, but the 
evening, especially after dinner, were the times 
to see him at his best. 

Uncle was generally shut up in the library, 
a room lined with books from floor to ceiling ; 
but from casual observation when I have ven- 
tured there in quest of a volume, it did not 
strike me that he read much except the papers 
and letters! He wrote and received many 
letters, so did Joe ; that is to say, dozens came 
for him by post in blue envelopes. They used 
to lie unopened for days; and I have seen him 
toss half-a-dozen into the fire without even 
glancing at their contents. I thought this a 
very curious proceeeding, and inquired the 
reason from Carrie with my usual innocence. 
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“Why does Joe never read his letters?” “Not by any means a fool, so do not be ! you is your skin, those ugly red blotches on 


She repeated ,— . , 

“ Becanse I fancy they do not interest him 
my sweet child; they ore bills—duns——” 

* Duns—bills! and what are they ?” 

‘May you long continue in your present 
ignorance,” and she langhed. 

“But what are they? .You have not told 
me yet.” 

“When Joe gets things—clothes, wine, 
cigars, etc.—he does not pay for them on the 


| revealing my weaknesses. 


I think the fruit is | 


! nearly ripe—nearly ready to be plucked, | 


spot, and after a while people write for their | 
money—send in their bills for payment. You, | 


understand ?”’ 

** And does he pay them ?” 

“ Not he!” she answered lightly. 

“ How odd! Why not?” 

‘* Because he has no money. 
excellent reason ?” 

‘«« Then he should’ not take things he knows 
he can't pay for; it’s only’another form of 
stealing!” 

“My dear downright child, you do not know 
what you are saying. Almost everyone-does 
this. You waittill yom see more of the 
world |” 

‘If the world isof this deseniptfon ‘I would 
much rather not see it atulll!’’ I otied, pas- 
sionately. 

"« Ah, so you say now, but *hneworksavron- 
ders. Tere comes Joe!” as Joe! into 
the room.with slippers on his ® paper 


Ts not that an 


in his hand—a pink new ° 
- Joe, we have just been talking about you,” | ‘plate in the early mourning, after.# ball, 


I said boldly. 
I saw him dart a sharp@lance at Gastioas 
he replied, — 
‘(And I hope my charaéter has faved well 
hands.” 


your . 
“3¢does not farewell at:your own! Why 


4 
4 


at 


do you order things and never pay for them?” ' 


“Here is my pretty cousin goldy locks 
taking me to task,” he 


said, helpigg hirmeelf 

to devilled ‘bones and claret—his idea of 

— “And who says I never pay my 
bills?” i 

I was silent ; ‘(I did not like to incriminate 


My tradespeople have only #0 exercise a | 


little patience ; will all be paid sooner or 
later—most probably sooner. at do you 


say, eéh! Car?” and he looked at@arrie with | 


a signficant smile, and then they both 
laughed. 


i 


} 
| 


| 
' 


fatel no—tow yét? You.are:teo young.”’ 
‘Yes I have, ‘0 occasions.” 
This annow gent took Joe.«o muth by 
‘ surprise thet ‘Te aétually halted,sand looked 
at me, f 
|.“ Hieve said ‘pwice ! you, goliy 
| locks? Welly: the ‘hied time welll be 
the charm, anti then you-will say ‘yes.’”’ 
“T do nobw ish to gat - 


As for myself I failed to see'the point of | 


the joke, and continued to speak with the ut- 
most gravity,— 

“Tam glad to hear that you will pay them, 
Joe. Tt would be too cruel if yon did. not pay 
them, and I would be sorry to think ilkef you, 
cousin Joe.” 

‘* Cruel if I did not pay them? It imthey 
who are cruel in making me pay/ My tailor 
has a house at Brighton, and a shooting-box 
in Scotland ; his wife has her diamonds, and 
her carriage and pair. My wine-merchant 
entertains the nobility and sends his 
daughters to Court, It is they who are cruel 
in pressing an unfortunate beggar likeme. I 
would be only to glad to pay them now, this 
moment, if I had thecoin. As to your think- 
ing ill of me, my charming Indian princess, 
that would be more than I could possibly 
stand—that I wonld not bear. As long as I 
am inyour good gracesI care for nothing; 
the world may wag as it pleases outside the 
gates of ‘ Rivals’ Green.” 

As he made this speech I thought I de- 
tected Carrie giving hima sly glance out of 
the corner of her eye, and it was made inan 
odd, bantering tone that I could hardly decide 
whether he wasin jest or earnest. Soon after- 
wards the concluded his meal, called for his 
boots, and having lit a cigar invited me to go 
for a stroll with kim through the woods, an 
invitation that I gladly accepted, for a more 
entertaining companion could not be found. 

When I returned from fetching my hat I 
stood in the deép doorway as I fastened it on. 
The door was open, and I was an involuntary 
orga to the following scrap of conversa- 

ion, 


eh?” 

“No, no, nol” in Carrie’s voice. 
nothing rash, or you will spoil all !” - 

Then as I pushed back the door, she cried 
in quite another key,— : 

‘So here you are. We are talking about the 
early strawberries. Do you like straw- 
berries?” 

Were. they—query very much were they— 
talking about the early strawberries? This 
occurred to me later, bit I never questioned 
the facts now. 

‘Tell me, cousin Joe, why this 
called Rivals’ Green ?” I saidas I 
beside him. 

“Certainly I will; because down there, 
between those two copper-beech trees, a duel 
wras foufht one hundred years:ago, and both 
the principals ‘were’ . One was shotvon 
the spot, the other lingered for some daysyand 
them expired.” 

“And why did they‘fight ?” 

“ Neéd you atk? Abontsone of your sex, 
of course! About a namesake of yours, @ 
beautifal Diana Manwers,shoset the whole 

were both her 


“ Do 


lace was 
along 


co iby ‘the.cars. ‘ 
pant: 5 and bin iapibeall one against the J 


othex. Shi ‘eared for one of them, and 
hewas shot Gmthe spot; they say she wit- 
enetsed the dudl@xom ‘the-windows. It 


thei§ wo men 
gots such folly.” 
“iAnd what’ 
“Oh! shed 
sO zs 
ple. Youw 
would you, my Sweeteousin?” 
“ No. @ say no, I «mean mo— 
always.” 


“Bat, surely youckave never said no—~the 


high-words about 
ot her?” 


}, for she 
with 
misure, 


‘““ Well, nebijust yet! Why; you are barély 
eighteen, brit I am sure:yen-wiil be married 
before six months are over your ° 

“Ti don't think that is likely, eveniif I was 
willing. ‘We never see one, except ‘on 
Sunday over the curtains of the pew, or now 
and then when we drive into Ashton to doa 
little shopping (there expeditions and par- 
chases, thongh ona small scale, were delight- 
fil to me). There is no one to marry here. 
I can say, like the girl in the dream offair 
women,— 


**There are no men to govern in this wocd."’ 


* And pray what do you call me?” cried 
Joe, taking off his hat. 

“Oh! I call you cousin Joe,” I returned, 
with much composure. “ You area relation, 
and I like you very much, but you count for 
nothing. Tell me, cousin,’’ changing the.con- 
versation, as it seemed to be getting rather 
personal, “‘how.is it that you never come 
down to breakfast in the morning ?” 

‘‘Oh! has not Carrie told you the reason? 
Indeed, I should have thought a clever girl 
like you would have guessed it for herself. 
Why, the thing is as plain as the sun in the 
heavens,” pointing upwards with his cane, “ I 
do not come down early to breakfast because 
my health is delicate, and early rising knocks 
me up. I can’t stand it—it kills me,” 

‘Are you more delicate than Uncle? 
He rises at seven,’ I inquired in amaze- 
ment. 

‘ Far more; my constitution is miserable! 
He is as strong asa horse. Don’t I look 
seedy ?’’ 

“Tf you mean ill no; not to me, but then 







your face and nose.” 

*Tnenrable! so it’s no use talking of it. 
Now, my pretty goldy locks, I want to sak ve : 
a question or two. How in the world did i. 
compass two propossls of marriage in the 
jungle, where you have told me ten times 
you never saw & soul besides your father and 
two servants?” 

‘We had three visitors once—a i 
st . ‘ ante 

“And you shot two of them wi ia’ 
bow and arrow—eh?” er Cuplt's 

“So they said—at least, they asked me to 
marry them. Is that not the same thing ?” 

“Not always. Who were these two? What 
were their names?” 

“That I can’t tell you—they were an uncle 
and nephew.” 

“Oh! And what about number three? 
Did he not lay his heart at your feet also?” 

“No. Were not two amply sufficient?” 

“Ab! ah! You get rosy red—yon look 
away! There is something up about number 
three. I'll beta pony you have a soft spot 
for mumber three. Come, now, tell me the 
truth ?”’ 

‘*No—that is—he is nothing tome. Yon 
rahonid not ask me these questions, cousin 

oe ” 


*‘And spray why not, my lovely goldy. 
locks ?.."You have been putea aie 
fatinzs—yor ask me why I don’t pay my 
why I'don't rise early in the morning, 
answer youwms frankly as possible, Why 
should you not oblige me? Why shonld you 
get your)back up when I put a mild little 
query abowt number three who did not: 
pose; biitwrhen I allude to him q 
‘quite distresgingly! It¢trikes me thatnum. 
ber three silo your heart, goldy locks, ané 
\that he lovediend rode away.” : 
And he ‘began to sing in a bantering 


Nv, — 





“Dbis morn is merry June, I trow, 
‘The teselis bu'iding fair ; 
But iteshall bloom, in wister snow, 
Ere we two meet again, fair love, 
Ere wettwo meet again ! 


‘Hie tarmed his charger as he spoke 
Upoa:the river shore, 
He gave'his bridle-rein a shiike, 
Adjjen, forever more, my low ! 
Adieu, ‘for ever more f” 


Jee finiehed off the ‘ever more” with » 
awithof bis voieedor which I gould have struck 
him, and:then he said ,— : 

‘* I believe:you lived by a river, so it is quite 
jute, isn’t it?” 

‘No it is not—not in any way!” I cried, 
passionately. ‘‘ And if you tease me, or sy 
any more about number three, I—I——” 

Here I actually burst into tears, like the 
uncontrolled savage that I was; and, turning 
away, I darted down the nearest pathway, 
and made my way back to the house as fast 
as I could run. é 

I did not see Joe again till dinner time, 
when he met me just as usual. After dinner 
he and I played chess, and then he 
singing was always a treat. Among other 
things be favoured us with the one which be 
had treated me to inthe morning. Tt:was 
last song he sang. As he closed the piauo, he 
said to Carrie,— 

“That is a particular favourite of Dinns’s 
I must practise it up. I was singing it toler 
in the woods to-day! Was I not, child? 

And with a laugh, he rose and strolled out 
of the room, rehearsing as he went with 
expression,— 


‘* Adieu for ever more, my love, 
° ” 
« Adieu, for ever more ! 


I went up to bed in a rather curious {rave 
of mind, and I said to myself, as I og 
into Peggy's hands, that I had never 








Iam no judge. The only thing wrong about 





cousin Joe so little as I did thatevening! 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘yea queer piece of news for you, Miss 
sh said Peggy as she brushed my hair 


ing. 
Wrenne oe indeed ! Well, let me hear it, 
” 


«You know, of course, there was no need for 
here, and no employment, so he went 
away a month ago to his brother's in London 
_his brother as has a well-to-do small grocer 
off the Hdgware:road. Weil, and I 
always laid out that I'd stay with you, least- 
ti]] you was marrie< “hs 
“Of course you will, Peg, and that will be 
feralong'time.” “ 
“Jt appears that it went wrong, for I'm to 
” 
ae where? ” I asked, incredulously. 
« Wherever I like, as long as I clear out of 
Pa 
go you go I'll go too,” I said, with 
emphasis. 
“My darlin’ child, how can you! Hasn't 
yoor uncle all your money ? andisn’t he your 
n. You must bide here until you aro 
one-and-twenty.”’ 
“Then so must you. Who wants to send 
you away?” 
“Mrs, Manners, the widow. She gave me my 
anda month's warning to-day, and 
toll me to go off on the sly, so as not to grieve 
you. Grieve you, indeed! Oh, she was as 
gweet'as fresh butter! ‘And why need'I go at 
allma’m? says I. ‘Because we can’t afford 
fo many servants.’ ‘Still that need not 
trouble you,” says I, ‘Miss Ranee as heaps of 
money, and, any way, Iam willing to stay with- 


out OS al 

“This just shut her mouth for five minutes 
aid then she says, ‘Peggy, you have Miss 
Diana's interest at heart, and [’ll tell yon the 
froth, and you will understand us. We want to 
do our ‘beet for the sweet child; and worthy 
and excellent as you are, your accent and 
manners are not what ought to be abont her; 
You can. see it yourself; she wants a smart 

maid about her without delay. She 

hasa slight brogue as it is, and has not the 

faintest idea of dressing herself. I am sure 

would like her to shine, and to be admired 
society, says he.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“Oh ! I agreed, and I gave in, and I laid a 
lot of blarney on her; for I saw fighting was 
n0 use!” 

“You gave in—you agreed?” 

“Over the left, darlin! I’m not going one 


foot at ewes. 
= w will you manage that?” 


“I mane'to be taken very ill, so that they 
dar not stir me, and mind end buck ‘me up, 


the I'm used to getting these heavy | 


“And what good will that do?” 
“Jnst wait and see,” now going over to the 
and turning the key in the lock. “To 
with, I’ll be taken ill here so as to have 
one hight with you, at any rate—to school you. 

‘Ilmove me to-morrow. Now attend to 
ie With all your ears, Miss Runee, for I may 
hot get such a handy chance again.” 

“Iam attending,” I said, pushing back my 

, its as if to hear better. 

‘You were always brave, and had a stout 

“and be me honour you will want it all 


“Why?” T asked, breathlessly. 
lush, speak low ! I’ve been watching them 
all this two months, and I have the measure 
fvery One of them. Your uncle, the cousin, 
itd the widow are all wicked, bud, scheming 
~bi8, €very mother's son of them. Oh! wirra, 
ae Littlejdid the poor masther know, not 
d ari eye on his brother for thirty 
years, that he was sending his orphan child 
fanight into a den of lions, but I'll never 
mee while I can breathe and walk. 
oye 48 Sure as my name is Peggy Clarke.” 
m fe soning ie riddles, essy 5 and 
a will explain yourself,so that I 

may understand you't Be 


month shut, and I’ve picked up a gret dale 
of information to which I make you kindly 
welcome. First and foremost, your grand- 





“Ts it riddles ? Oh, then, they are soon ex- | into my parlour says the spider to tho fly, 
plained! TI have kept my eyes open, and my | 


bat they wont get the fly if Peggy Clarke can 
help it. I misdoubted Mrs. Carrie from the 
first, with all her sweetness, and her kisses, 
‘and the questions she asked me, and the 


father had two sons, Isaac and John. Isaac | wicked eye like a needle in her head; and I 


stayed at home idle, waiting on the old man’s | 


shoes. John took his degree in medicine, and 


mistrusted Joe and his red nose, but I had 
hoped some good of the eld man; but he is the 


went to India to seek his fortune. He got no | worst of the three. ’Tis he makes the bullets, 


money when the father died, Isaac took it all. 
He persuaded the old man against making a | 


will, and he made a clean sweep of the place | 
| aS Sweet as sugar; your a new hand at acting 


—the money, the plate, aud did not give his 
brother what would lie i your finger nail. | 
He married young, and had two sons— Paul 
and Joe. Paul married a governess, who 
soon made it up with his father, though he 
was wild at first, That's Mrs. Carrie down 
below. Paul was a terrible man! He spent, 
and he drank, and he gambled, and he did ail 


sorts of wickedness, and driving home one . 


night, when he was half-seas over, he fell out 
of a dog-cart and broke his neck! Then his 
widow came here, and has lived here ever 
since. And when she tells you stories of 
‘her sainted Paul’ she is telling you lies. 
She’s a grand hand at them!” 

“Oh! Peggy!” 


“Yes! and oh! Peggy! Joe is walking , 


after Paul as fast as he can go! He never 
earned a shilling in his life; He dare not 


show his face for debt and 6ther devilment. ; 
They say he has forged! Oh! he is alto- , 


gether too bad for me'totalk about. And do 


you know the reason he never'¢omes down io | 
breakfast till nigh twelve o'clock? I'm sure | 


you don’t!” 

“T'm sure I do! 
health ! ’’ 

‘Did ‘he tell you that he never went to 
bed sober in his life?—the ugly rapscallion !”’ 

“Oh! Peggy, no! 

“And Peggy has seen him many a time 
staggering up to bed, and old Andrew helping 
him and carrying the candle. Oh! he’s a 
nice lad ! And as to the old man, he ought 
to be making his soul instead of striving to 
destroy other people soul and bedy. He lost 
all his money gambling in shares. He has 
the place mortgaged to the very hall.door, and 
money borrowed till he can borrow no more. 
He has a bad name, and ‘twas well earned, 
for he is a rale old rascal!” 


He told me — his 


“Oh! Peggy! What is this you are telling | 


me? Is it true? It can’t be true? You 
are mistaken. You are prejudiced. Surely 
father would know ?” 

‘‘How would he? He left the country 
thirty years ago, and left home coolly enough. 
He never wrote much—and they wrote !e=s 
In time he forgot the hard man bis brotrer 


Isaac was. As to regarding what I'm telling | 


you, he might just as well have sent you right 
into a robbers’ den. You are just like a lamb 
sen’ to the shearers, and they are only waiting 
till 7 go to clip you bare, and turn you out 
into the bitter cold world!” 

“‘ How do you know, Peggy?” 

‘‘T know that such a stroke of luck as ¢et- 
ting made gnardian to an heiress with forty 
thousand pounds -he never expected. It has 
set his credit on its legs again. I know he 
has drawn a year’s interest, nigh a thousand 
pounds, and spent it paying off old bills—imind 
you, with your money !” 

“And yet he made a great fuss about 
giving me ten pounds for clothes, saying he was 
responsible to my father’s memory for every 
halfpeary.” 

‘* He will make more fuss than that yet, 
the ould hypocrite. He means to have it «/I, 
him and Mr. Joe betweer them, and Mrs. 
Carrie will help them, and get something for 
her trouble, Mind you forty thousand pounds 
is no blind nest!” 

‘And what do they mean to do?” I asked 
anxiously. 

“Well, Mr. Joe is to marry you, and then | 
they will keep you here, hand and foot. At 
first they thought they had a baby ‘to dewl 
with, but I gather that youare sharper than | 





they suppose. It is going tobe, Will you walk 


; and the other two fire them,” 


‘‘ And what am I do?” 
‘Never let on a word I have told you. Be 


and playing the hypocrite, but is must be 
done; if you look black and sour, my darlin’ 
child, they will suspect.” 

At this moment an angry knock came to the 
door, and Carrie’s: voice said sharply,— 

‘‘Tv’s not possible that you are not in bed, 
Diana, and that Peggy Clarke is keeping you 
up talking? Send her down at once.” 

* Oh! me lady ! me lady!” cried Peggy, aside 
to me, ‘ open the door.” I’m nearly destroyed 
with the cramps. Oh what will I do, what will 
I do, at all—at—all—at all—at all. I believe 
I’m dying.” 

Biddy had undergone a transformation in 
the second. There she saton a chair, with the 
tail of her gown over her head, rocking her- 
self to and fro in a paroxysm of some kind, 
and moaning in the most heartrending 
manner. Her attack looked the most natural 
thing in the world, and was what one would 
call done to the life, 


ing to me, said very eagerly,— 
| ‘Is she often like this? Did you ever see 
‘ her so bad before ?”’ 
To which I responded, with entire truth 
‘* Never.” 

| ‘What can we do for her? She can’t stop 
| here!” 
| IJ£ you would fetch me the laste in life 
of brandy-and-water, just a thimbleful,” said 
Biddy, “*I would not say but I might come 
round, Mra. Manners, dear ; only I don’t like 
to be troubling ycu at this hour of the night. 
Tf I had a dropof something warm—it will 
have to be hot—I might get back tome own 
' room.” 
| Gould you not move first, and I will bring 
it to you in bed?” said Carrie, approaching 
and offering her support, ‘‘ Come along; and 
T'll help you.” 
| Tf you wor to lay a finger on me, and if I 

was to put one foot before the other, I believe 
| I could not help screaming, so as they would 
hear me ons in the road. Best let me stay 
here. I’ll lie down on the floor, and Miss 
Ranee will put a pillow under my head, 
presently.” 

I coutd see that Carrie did not like this idea 
at sll, and she most reluctantly departed in 
search of the needful remedy. 

As the door closed on her Biddy straightened 
her back, resumed her usual expression, and 
said,— 

‘* Did I not do that well? She will be away 
a good twenty minutes, and I’ve a deal to say 
yet. I doubt if she will ever give us the chance 
again,” 

“ You did it splendidly certainly, Biddy, but 
I am not sure that it was right.” 

“ Arrah ! get out with your nonsense. Any- 
thing is right when we are among rogues and 
rapscellions of thieves to get away from them. 
You did your part badly; you did not look 
hult sorry or frightened enough! Only she 
was so taken up with me she would have re- 
marked it. Well, time is precious, and I’m 
pretty sure she will never leave us alone 
again, and she will be listening at doors and 
watching, "This is our last chance bafore 
she gets me out of her house. See, here is 
Tony's address. If you ever want a home and 
a place to stay in there’shis brother, Thomas 


| Clark, 202, Lavender-place, Edgware-road. 


Have you any money, alannah ?”’ 

‘‘T have nearly ten pounds.” 

“ That’s right, don’t show it. Keepit close, 
and pretend you have not a farthing. That 
money is your safety; and keep an eye on 





Carrie, I could see, wasimpressed, and turn-, 
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your watch, or they will take it, and ail your 
little trinkets.” 

“Ttis gone, the watch. Uncle took it to 
get the spring mended.” 

‘* Yes for fear you'd bribe someone by-and- 
by. Ob! he’sadeepone. Themoney is your 
safety, and them diamonds is your danger. 
I’d have them all sown into the lining of 
your pincushion over there, and never let 
on a word about them as you value your. 
life. So mind what I'm telling you!” 

“ Carrie knows!” I faltered, faintly. 

“What! How?” 

“ @he asked me one day what became of 
the diamonds the Begum gave father, and what 
they were like. I said they were a necklace, 
apd she asked meif it was sold, I said no, 
and she pressed me very very much to say what 
Id become of them, but I would not tell 
her,” 

“That's a good girl. Keep her so,” said Biddy 
emphatically. 

“*Tt’s all very fine to say keep her so! but 
she is very inquisitive, and is continually ask- 
img questions.” 

‘** Let her ask! There's is no harm in asking 
as long as you don’t answer her.”’ 

“But I must answer her, Peggy, and I 
must speak the truth beforeall things; you 
understand that.” 

‘‘T seeno harm in throwing dust in the eyes 
of bad people when they are sneaking round 
to try ae find out where you keep valu- 
ables.” 

* It’s only natural curiosity, perhaps.” 

* And is it natural for Mrs. Manners to be 
coming and prying, rooting among your 
things when you are out? Will you tell me 
that?” 


“* How do you know she does this?” 

‘* How? easy enough. I came here unex- 
pected the other afternoon, when you were 
ont with Mr. Joe, and I heard some one at the 
wardrobe. Sure enough, there she was with 
her back to me, very busy as it were, turning 
out the whole place! 
she was not a bit pué out—oh! not she. She 
made out she used to keep her things in the 
wardrobe, and was looking for her best crépe 
veil. Ordépe veil, indeed—it's a veil that has a 
great look of « diamond necklace she is after. 
Tf once she lays eyes on it, it will bea bad 
job. I always knew jewels in a house was 
dangerous, and that diamond necklace will 
get you into trouble yet. Now, mind, I tell you 
so,’ 

** She does not know it is in the house.” 

** I expect she has her suspiscions, seeing it’s 
the only thing you are close about. Whiast! 
Ehear her!” 

In another second Biddy was once more 


rocking herself to and fro in a kind of par- 


oxysm, and moaning and groaning as if she was 
going to die, when Carrie entered, carrying a 
steaming tumbler of whisky-punch. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Wuen my cousin by marriage had departed, 
0 a off Peggy, I went to bed, but not to 
sleep. 

I had a great deal to think of. Peggy had 
opened my eyes, figuratively speaking, in such 
a way that it was quite impossible to close 
them. 

I turned and tossed till daybreak, and when 
I thought of Joe and his matrimonial de- 
signs my heart beat so fast that 1 was obliged 
to set up in bed and Jay my hand on it to try 
and keep down its palpitations. 

Towards morning I fell into’ sound sleep, 
and was eo late downstairs that I breakfasted 
with Joe for once in my life! 

Jee was so witty and agreeable that what 
I had heard last night seemed like a bad 
dream. 

He leoked so spruce, too, with every lock 
in its place. his snowy Jinen and scented hand- 
Kerchief. It seemed monstrous to suppose 
that Andrews, who now waited on him so 


| said, as he gave the pony a flick,— 
When she heard me | 





solemnly, had been a few hours previous help- 
ing him upstairs when he was helplessly in 
toxicated. 

Carrie was so affectionate, and uncle so 
benevolently anxious to know if my late 
appearance was due to illness, that I told 
myself that I must not be led away with 
Peggy’s prejudices, but endeavour to judge 
calmly and fairly of my strange relations. 

Peggy established herself as an invalid, as 
she had declared was her intention, and in 
some marvellous manner she obtained a re- 
prieve, and was allowed to remain on for a 
week or two longer. 

I believe she told Carrie that she was wait- 
ing until Tony could take some particular 
cottage they had both set their hearts on, and 
that she was only counting the minutes till 
she was her own mistress and done with ser- 
vice for the rest of her life. 

She told this tale with such an air of reality 
that Carrie believed her. I am sure she 
thought she was a simple old woman in in- 
ferior health, who, to use Peggy’s own expres- 
sion, “‘was rather bothe in the head ” 
through being so long in India ! 

I took an early opportunity of letting Peggy 
know that I did not go along with her in her 
bad opinion of the household, to which she 
sharply answered,— 

‘** Well, if you don't now you soon will!” 
and bounced out in a rage. 

And I soon did. The first thing that 
brought me round to her way of thinking was 
a proposal from Joe. 

Joe took rather a mean advantage of me, 
as he and I were jogging along the lanes be- 
hind the fat white pony, and I had no possible 
means of escape. 

I was admiring the wildflowers in the 
hedges, and taking in my very first sniff of 
new-mown hay, and expatiating on the beauty 
of the surrounding woods and fields, when he 

“T am glad you like it, Cousin Diana! Do 
you like me?" 

Thus taken aback I stammered out,— 

“Yes, cousin Joe! why not?” 

“I’m glad to hear that, for I’m uncom- 
monly fond of you!” now changing the reins 
into his left hand and putting his arm round 
my waist and drawing me close to him. 

“Oh! don’t !—don’t!" I cried, st 
and becoming very hot in the face. 
go! take away your arm at once!” 

“Don’t |—and why don’t? You are going 
to be my nice little wife, are you not ?” hold- 
ing me as if in a vice, and turning his red 
pew: and dull grey eyes towards mine as he 


gling 
* Leave 


spoke. 

**No! indeed I am not! .Please let me go. 
I hate being held.. I—I am never going to 
marry anyone!” 

“Not even me? Oh, yes! my pretty 
cousin! Wait till you hear all I have to say, 
and then you will change your mind, I 
know!” 

“Well, please take away your arm first, 
please.”’ 

The detested arm removed, he said,— 

“In the first place I am very spoony on 
yoni Iam not impressionable generally, and 

really am quite surprised at the depth of my 
feelings, I really am !’’ 

I mentally wondered if they were in any 
way connected with my purse. 

Secondly, the match was your father's wish ; 
thirdly, it has my father’s hearty approval.” 

‘* How do you know that it was my father’s 
wish?” 

‘“* He wrote to the governor and said so.” 

‘But I know that he always said he did 
not approve of the marriage of first cousins. 
—— do I—it’s much too close a relation- 
ship.” 

‘* Well, he changed his mind apparently, and 
I know you will change yours. I shall take a 
nice little house in London—central situation. 
We will be as happy as the day is Ieng. I'll 
take you to all the theatres, all the best race- 
meetings, and rig you out in the prettiest 
frocks to be had for money. I'll show you 





=—=—=— 
the world; you are buried alive here - 
run over to Paris for the honeymoon tev 
you like. Come, now, won’t all these thin 
tempt you?” Bs 

‘* Not to marry, cousin Joe, 
I can do all the things you mention—go 
theatres and races, and wear pretty frocks 
without being anyone's wife. It’s only a ques. 
tion of money. I like you very weil 88 you 
are, and let us stay as we are, just friends and 
cousins!” 

As I made this speech a kind of hard, fixed 
look came over his face; his jaw seemed to 
jerk forward, his eyes took a trucculent 
threatening look, as he said,— : 

‘* You can only enjoy these delights through 
me, and in my company !” 

* And why, pray?” 

‘‘ Because my father will never trust you out 
of his sight. You are his ward. You will haye 
to vegetate here year in and year out, and you 
will never get such a chance again as I'am 
now offering you. Don’t curl your lip; you 
can't afford to be saucy.” 

*“*Can I not?” 

“No; it’s not every one would marry yon, 
my lovely Indian princess, with all your 
golden hair and golden charms.” 

. “Very likely not; and I don't want t 
marry at all!” 

‘*No one would marry you but me.” 

‘Pardon me, I know to the contrary!" 

‘Oh, yes, those two fellows out in India, 
but then they did not know there was any. 
thing inst you. Of course, they would 
have to be told, and then their name 
would have been Walker,”’ and he laughed disa. 


greeably. 
7 What does that mean?” 

“It means, my little innocent, that they 
would bid you farewell. It means that no man 
but my would care about marrying John 
Manners’s daughter !” 

“And why? What is there against me?” 

‘Ah! that is a secret.’ 

‘*Which I certainly ought to know, and 
must know!”’ I cried, fiercely. 

“There is no must about it. It is enough 
for you to hear that there is a cloud on you 
and your name.” 

“But why? Where did it come from?” 

“Ah! that Iam not going to say. I'll tell 
you when we are married. I am willing to 
marry you justas you are, my charming 
locks. Your face is temptation enough for 
me!” 

‘‘ And what about my fortune? ” Linquired, 
sharply. 

“‘Tt makes a nice setting for my pearl of 
cousins, whom I intend to win and wear.” 

‘* Never! never!” I broke out, passionately. 
“‘ At one time I liked you, cousin Joe—nay, not 
an hour ago. Now I cannot endure you, or your 


Why should 1? 


company. Let me get out!” standing up 2 

the trap. “I shall walk home!” 
“No, that you won't!” me down 
be treated 


ew, 
roughly. ‘If you behave well you’ t 
a ; but if you give us any of your airs an 
nonsense you will find yourself very much ia 
the wrong box !”’ ‘ ; 
Could this be my gallant, polished cousin 
Joe ?—this red-faced, violent, angry man! It 
seemed impossible. s 
«When you treat me like this now, when 
you pretend to be my lover, how would oe 
not use me if I were your wife?” I demand 
with angry scorn. . 
“ How indeed /” and he grinned with 
ferocious significance. P 
After his remark I relapsed into ss 
silence, and neither of us opened our Pf 
till we reached the hall-door at “ The Green 
—as it was called for short. i" 
When next we met—at dinner time : 
change had come over the spirit of Jo 


dream. He was conciliatory, apoleget 
humble. Who had been talking to him wished 


As to uncle Isaac and Carrie, they lav thout 
fond words and caresses upon me Wi 
stint. Yi 

For the next thmpe days Carrie never one st 
to urge Joe’s cause with all the eloquem 
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her command. What moresuitable? Money 
and place to go together! My father’s wish! 
Joe's devotion—poor dear Joe, who pleaded 
his own cause so badly! He had told her, and 
said things in a rage for which he could have 
pitten his tongue out afterwards. 

Then my uncle brought his heavy guns to 
bear on me—the weight of his authority, and 
my father’s letter, which he refused to show 


mi the same I was stubborn, and high 
words—yes, very high words—were used, 

ially by uncle. He insisted, he stormed, 
he came out in different colours to what he 
had ever appeared in before. He dropped the 
mask with a vengeance. 

At the end of ten days, of overtures from 
Joe, advice from Carrie, and dreadful inter- 
views with uncle in the library, I was a miser- 
able object — nervous, trembling, with eyes 
sunken, and cheeks blotched by hours of ex- 
hausting scenes, and hours of crying. 

As I was obstinate I was put in Coventry, 
ostensibly for being rude and impertinent, 
and disrespectful to unge, and told that until 
Iwas more in a frame of mind to mix with 
other people, and less like a savage from an 
Indian jungle—in short, I was not to return 
to the bosom of the family until I knew how 
to behave myself, and was more civilized. 

Never in all my life had I known restraint 
and harshness until now, and I was utterly 
miserable. I knew that I was banished, not 
on account of insolence and ill-manners, but 
because I was to be subdued into acceptin 
my cousin Joe as my husband. This I assur 
myself, as I paced my room from end to end, 
Iwould never do. I had a fine strong will of 
my own that nothing they could do would 
ever break. 

I was resolved to remain up there all my 
life if it came to that, and to die sooner than 
marry my cousin Joe. 

No one was as forlorn and friendless, I 
thought, in this world as myself. had no 
one to help me, no one on whom I had the 
very least claim besides the people in the 
house, my nearest relations—pretty relations ! 
It would have been well for me now had I 
accepted Mr. Hinkson. 

For a whole week I had not seen Peggy. 
She was a sham invalid, I was a real pri- 
soner | 

The days were interminable. I had no 
books, no work. Twice a day, Carrie, with a 

joes face, brought me my rather scant 
on a tray, and the rest of the time f 

— in that pleasant occupation which is 
as ‘‘ eating one’s heart out.’’ 

On the seventh day, as I sat dall and miser- 
able, and had pushed away a tray of uninvit- 
ing food—some slices of cold boiled mutton, 
dry bread, and a glass of water,—the door 
opened gently, and Peggy crept in, dressed 

y ina petticoat, a shawl, and a much- 

i nightcap, that made her look like 
the grandmother in Red Ridinghood (not that 

d ideas were likely to amuse me then). 
With a bound that nearly knocked her down 

; ae myself into her arms and barst into 

“Whist!—whist! Iam here! Stole out 
eut of bed on the sly! Keep up, Miss Ranee, 
and listen! I have a grand plan. We will 
settle it all now, and you may cry as much as 
you like afterwards. They are all out in the 

, and now is our time. Did I not tell 
you they were real nagurs? We will soon be 
out of it, please goodness! I am going to get 
you to find out their scheme—they have a 
great one in hand. I want you to play the 

er for once. Have you courage?”’ 

“Courage! of course I have! Courage for 
anything that will get me away from them 
and this odious place! ” 

“All right! I’ve dressed up a bolster in 


my bed, and give orders I was not to be dis- 
, as I have taken a sleeping draught. 
So I can stay the night here—or, anyway, I'll 
& good bit with you, honey—and you can 

me in the cuptoird!” 


‘*And what is your plan?” 

“Tis this. You know the big old clock in 
the dining-room? It's+got no works, and 
stands between the windows; it would hold 
two of you. I’m going to shut you up in it 
for a couple of hours to hear their plans. It's 
open at the top, and gives lots of air!” 

‘** Peggy! you must be out of your mind 

“Aye! Peggy has her wits still! Every 
night the three of them sit in the dining-room 
concocting and planning something. Now we 
must find out what that something is—and 
that this very night—and then we will be 
even with them! We will slipdown now in the 
dusk. But first I'll dress up a figure in your 
bed, and draw the curtains, and pull down the 
blinds. And do you ring now, while I stand 
in the cupboard, and tell Jane you have a bad 
headache, and are going to bed, and don’t want 
no candles!” 

This order being carried out with all the 
composure I could assume, whilst Biddy 
stepped into a hanging closet, from whence, 
after Jane had departed, she emerged, and 
proceeded to dress up a grand lay figure of 
me, and lay it my place. It really looked 
quite alarmingly natural, and as she arranged 
this dummy she talked incessantly the whole 
time under her breath-and so did I, to tell 
the truth!” 

“For days they have been hatching 
schemes, and to-night we must know what 
they are up to. It’s our only chance, for 
Joe and the widow are going away somewhere 
to-morrow! I made out thatmuch. I think 
the old eight-day clock is a great notion. 
There’s two holes below the face where you 
can see, and it’s all open at the top! ” 

‘* What shall I do if I cough or sneeze?” 


, Ms You must not do one or other for your very 
ife!"’ 

‘‘I wish you would play the spy instead of 
me, Peggy! I don’t like it. I don’t think it is 
right or honourable. I am sure papa would 
not have approved of it; he would have said 
it was mean /” 

‘Your father would have broken their 
necks long ago!—much less think bad of 
standing by to listen to their wicked plans to 
strive to defeat them. He is dead and gone, 
and you must look on me as if I stood in his 
place—though I was never in his station. 
You be said and led as I’m telling you, and 
I’m doing my very best for you. Sure and 
aren't you all the same as my own?” 

‘‘Indeed you are, Peggy! and the only 
friend I have in the whole wide world; and I 
will do whatever you wish—eavesdropping 
and all!” I said, impetuously. 

“T'd do that part meself, and with plea- 
pleasure ; only you see, darling, I’m so broad 
across the shoulders, and so stout, the clock 
would never hold me at any price; and you 
are £o-tall and slim! You are just the size 
for it, and, indeed, now the sooner you are 
inside it the better! It’s dark enough to 
creep downstairs, and your black dress will 
look like a shadow. Andrew is out, Jane is 
up the road, and the coast is clear—so come 
along!” softly opening the door as she 
spoke, 

In another moment we were both stealin 
downstairs, The dining-room was not light 
up, and looked very dim. 

Biddy was not long in opening the clock, 
and I crept_in carefully, and found that, the 
works being absent, it just fitted me, Indeed, 
Biddy was so pleased that she declared that 
it looked as if it was made forme. ~ 

‘*T hope not!” I whispered, “ for it looks 
horribly like a coffin standing up onend !” 

‘*Whist !—whist ! I hear them coming. 
They will be here in a minute. It’s going on 
for nine. Now if you are tired of Saale 
you can crouch down, but be very careful, 
and don’t make as much noise as a mouse!” 
with which injunction she shut me up in my 
very strange quarters and noiselessly stole 
away. 


+» 





(To be continued.) 








REVENGE. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER I, 


How gloriously the birds sang in the great 
chestnuts. How softly and low the ripple of 
the brook mingled with their sweet notes. How 
glad, hilariously glad, all nature seemed tht 
spring, with its remembrances of past loveli- 
ness and promises of future beauty and joy, 
was again here ! 

It was in the middle of spring, when sum- 
mer flowers peep shyly forth to gaze at their 
frail spring sisters ; and the air, fresh with the 
last lingering breath of winter, soft and warm 
with the first balminess of summer, was rich 
with their odour. 

Gabriel Varne, walking with downbent 
head along the pathway adjoining Wood 
Lodge, felt a warm thrill of happiness pass 
through him as he listened to the sweet 
sounds of newborn life. Surely his love must 
prosper when everything that breathed, every 
tree, flower, bud, blossom, even the delicate 
blades of grass that sprang back with elastic 
spring as his feet passed dver them, were 
instinct with the great gifts of Lifeand Hope! 

He paused at a high rustic wooden gate, be- 
side which was a rather awkwardly constructed 
stile, and leaning his arms on the’ topmost 
rail, gazed dreamily down the straggling lane 
to which it gave entrance. The bubbling of 
the silvery brook still murmured in his ear, 
and each fresh note of its never-ending song 
brought renewed hope to his passionate, throb- 
bing heart. 

Gabriel Varne's was not a handsome face ; 
nay, it was decidedly oo with its high 
nose, thin red lips, and low heavy brows. 
Strangers seldom liked Gabriel Varne, and 
few would blame them, looking casually at the 
dark, satirical face. He stood there for a 
second or so, and then vaulting lightly over 
the stile, walked with quick even strides down 
the narrow lane, with its ditches filled with 
frail wild flowers on either side. 

As he neared the end of the lane another 
gate faced him; this, constructed of fretted 
iron, affording a delicious view of a stately 
avenue of trees, some of which were centu- 
ries old. The red blood flushed his face, 
and his heart beat nearly to suffocation, as he 
caught sight of the lovely face of a young girl 
who stood, all unconscious of his approach, 
beneath the shade of a giant alder. 

It was a proud face, and beautiful with the 
dark glowing beauty of the daughters of the 
sunny south. She was slightly above the 
middle height, with a figure moulded in the 
superb lines of the old heathen goddesses ; and 
the small delicately arched feet carried one’s 
thoughts far away into the broad prairies, 
where the only sound that fills the air is the 
gattural cry of the redskin as he rides through 
the tall waving grass. : 

“ Good morning, Miss Raye! ” said Gabriel, 
quietly pushing open the gate and advancing 
towards her with outstretched hands. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Varne! You startled me!” she 
cried, with a careless laugh, but as she gazed 
fleetingly into those deep, dark eyes, the lines 
of the poet came to her mind: 


‘¢ And bis eyes were deep and tender, 
As a woman’s, in the splendour 
Of ber maidenhood.” 


Yes, it was his eyes, dark and fathomless, 
that redeemed Gabriel’s plain features ; and 
the smile that broke over the thin swarth 
countenance, as he clasped the slender hand, 
was rare and sweet beyond com ‘80 calm, 
so gentle, that it absolutely et lized the 


A TRUE 


A great peace crept into Una's heart, and a 
thrill of exquisite joy passed over her. He loved 
her! Those eyes had told her so, and the 
proud, passionate woman could have cried 
aloud in her deep thankfulness that her love 
had not been given in vain. 

“Unal” began Gabriel Varne, in his low 
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earnest tones, as they paced beneath the great 
trees that swayed gently in the balmy air, 
making it musical with their soft whisperings. 
«Una, I have come here this morning with a 
purpose, a .purpose that, if it succeed, will 
lighten all my life, and make the world, which 
has hitherto been merely a place peopled with 
men and women, an earthly Paradise, a never- 
ending dream of perfect bliss !”’ 

He paused and stood still beside the narrow 
babbling brook, that sparkled and glittered in 
the sunlight, as it ran swiftly on over the 
golden sand and shining stones. His face 
had grown white with emotion, and the hand 
ho held out to her trembled. 

“ Darling!" he went on, ‘ will you be my 
wife?” and the brook seemed to take up the 
burden of his soft, earnest voice. ‘ Darling 
—darling, will you be my wife?” and then the 
besutifal girl raised her eyes to his face with 
such a world of passionate love in their Ius- 
trous depths that he had no need for words. 

“Oh, Gabriel,” she breathed, in love-hushed 
accents, ‘I have loved you from the first day 
that we met.- Do you remember? ” 

“ Remember, yes. You were standing in the 
shade of an acacia, and as our eyes met, my 
soul went from me, and you have loved me 
* since then,” with a gentle downward smile. ‘‘ I 
always thought that there was some family 
arrangement that you and Lord Graydon 
shovld marry?”’ 

‘Lord Graydon!” echoed the girl scorn- 
fully. ‘*‘ He is nothing to me, an idle pleasure- 
loving lordling. You, Gabriel, are my king, 
my hero!” and the beantifnl velvet. soft eyes 
drooped beneath his earnest-loving gaze. 

Neither noticed the presence of a third per- 
son, ® young and handsome man, with a fair 
frank, boyishly careless face. He stood some 
little distance from them, but near enough to 
hear a few fragments of their conversation, 
and an angry flush rose to the roots of his 
bright, carly, golden hair. 

‘+ An idle pleasure-loving lordling, forsooth !”’ 
he muttered; and then, with a careless shru 
of his broad shoulders, he tarned away, an 
Gabriel Varne and Una Raye were once 
more alone, with the song of the birds filling 
the air, and the voice of the babbling brook 
taking up the burthen of their love-story, 
whispering it in silvery tones to the tiny peb- 
bles and feathery blades of grass that grew at 
thie edge of the narrow fissure which the con- 
stant running of the water had made in the 
hill-side. 

They lingered in the park until the sun had 
risen high over their heads, but the delicate 
tracery of leaves shielded them from its heat, 
and they felt only the pleasant languor which 
intense heat brings, when there is no need for 
bodily fatigue. A gentle breeze, perfumed with 
the sweet odour of spring flowers, swept across 
the bills now and again; and, as they wan- 
dered on in the soft spring air, the pale prim- 
roses and deep golden cowslips peeped out at 
them from their emerald beds, and listened in 
4 speared to the ever now tale of youth- 
ul love. 


Preeently they entered a small copse nearer 
the house, where they came upon beds of 
violets and fairy-like | frail hare-bells ; these, 
too, seemed to understand the tale, for they 
nodded and bent as they passed along, filling 
the air with their subtle scent. 

“* How lovely these are!” said Una, as she 
stooped and gathered ‘a bunch of hare-bells 
“What a pity they fade so soon! Will you 
take them and keep them, Gabriel?’’ She 
held the delicate blossoms out with a new shy 
expression on her proud,’ dark face but Gabriel 
pushed them from him almost roughly. 

“ Forgive me, sweet! ” he exclaimed quickly, 
seeing the pained look that leaped to the bean- 
tiful eyes, “ but do not give me a flower that 
withers almost as soon as it blooms as an 
emblem of our love.” 

‘*What shall I give you then, Gabriel ?” 
asked the rich, sweet voice, as the flowers fell 
in a shower on the grass at their feet. 

“Give me yourself, dear one! That is all I 








desire,’ he answered, drawing her to him and 
kissing the red-lipped mouth. 

The sound of many voices greeted them as 
they emerged from the copseand came out on to 
an immense lawn which Ted to the great Eliza- 
bethan mansion, known as Wood Lodge. 
Anything less like a lodge can scarcely be 
imagined. New wings had been added by each 
successive generation of Rayes, until the 
original shape of the building was entirely 
lost ; still the effect was picturesque in the 
extreme, for the new wings had been built by 
men of taste; and Wood Lodge, as it then 
stood, was a mansion well worth looking at. 

Along the front of the house ran a wide 
Oriental pavement, over which was a roofing 
of exquisitely carved stone, supported by 
straight, massive pillows. On the broad 
smooth lawn an immense tent had been erected, 
and it was from thence the voices which 
had attracted Una’s attention had proceeded. 

‘“‘ Here is Una at last!” cried a clear ringing 
voice as they appeared, and a young girl, with 
yellow curls hanging below the waist of her 
pale blue costume, ran out of the tent to meet 
them. ‘‘ Good morning, Mr. Varne!” she added, 
blushing deeply, as she discovered that her 
cousin was not alone. 

“Good. morning, Miss Raye! You are look- 
ing as bright and happy as the birds ir yonder 
tree!” he replied, bowing politely. 

Tanthe Raye frowned, and the ready tears 
started to her eyes as he spoke those careless 
words, Why could not men treat women as 
if they were rational beings, instead of being 
always craving for compliments ? 

* Auntie wants you for something, Una;” 
and she linked her arm in Una’s as she turned 
away, leaving Gabriel Verne standing on the 
sunlit lawn, with that ugly sneer on his face 
which made some people hate him. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Tae grass must be cut in the five-acre 
field, or we shall have the boys scampering 
through it after the butterflies, and spoiling 
all the good the fine weather has done!” 

It was Farmer Gray who spoke,as he stood 
at the open door of his farm-house, pipe in 
hand, enjoying a good whiff before starting for 
the fields, where he toiled from early dawn 
until sunset. 

Perhaps it was not absolately necessary that 
Farmer Gray should work quite so hard, but 
he was one of the old school, who held that a 
farmer's duty was not only to overlook, but 
also to.work with his ownhands. And:so, on 
that fine morning in the waning spring, he 
stood there in his working clothes, ready to 
start. 

A fine specimen of an Englishman was John 
Gray, with his strong, sturdy frame, rugged, 
sun-tanned face, and keen grey eyes, glancing 
shrewdly out from beneath his shaggy dark 
brows. No pretence about him—a thorough old- 
fashioned English farmer, 

“* Shall you be home to dinner, farmer ?” 
said a thin sharp voice behind him, and he 
turned to see Bridget, his housekeeper, stand- 
ing in the hall, or rather kitchen. 

- “No, Bridget, I shall not,” he replied, 
briefly. “How softly the birds sing!” he 
murmured undér his breath when he was 
once more alone, ‘‘and how sweet the ir 
smelis, now that the grass is cut, and yet it 
could not keep her here!”’ 

And John Gray wiped a tear from his keen 
old eyes ere he stepped out into the wide, well- 
swept path that ran down the centre of the 
piece of ground in front of the house called the 
flower-garden. 

‘Ready, master?” called out a cheery 
voice, as one of the men jumped into the cart, 
that was to convey them tothe scene of their 
labours ; and he, giving a nod,as he climbed 
up, the cart started off ata good pace for so 
reugh a vehicle. 

They passed out at the gateway of the 
farm yard, down the long white country road, 
at the same jogging rate; but when they 


ee 
neared the five-acre field, as it wag calied 
Farmer Gray bade the carter stop, for he 
distinctly heard the sound of horses’ hoofs on 
the other side of the hedge. 

Getting red in the face with rage the 
farmer scrambled through a gap, and con. 
fronted three horse-riders, 

** You will pardon.us, I hope,” began Gabriel 
Varne, for it was he and the two cousins who 
had trespassed on Farmer Gray’s field. 

‘Nay, Gabriel, thisis my uncle’s property,” 
interrupted Una, with a haughty wave x, 
grey-gauntleted hand. “ Why apologise ; these 
people do not understand politeness.” 

‘* Madame, you are mistaken,” shouted the 
farmer, exasperated by her arrogant tone, 
‘‘ This field belongs to me by right of the rent 
I pay your uncle for it, and if I choose I can 
give you into custody for trespassing’ 

Una’s proud face flushed, and her red lips 
quivered with paesion at his words, 

‘*Insolent creature” she exclaimed, “I will 
have you horsewhipped !’’ 

As John Gray finished speaking his eyes 
fell upon the superbly beautiful face of the 
young girl, and a stringe yearning came over 
him—,® wild weird feeling he could inno way 
account for; but he turned away with bowed 
head, taking no heed even when her insulting 
words fell upon his ear. 

“Oh heaven, how did I fail?” he 
breathed. 

Gabriel Varne stooped, and whispered 
something into the dainty ear as the old man 
walked away, and Una glanced after him, 
laughing as she did so a light mocking la 
that seemed to find a thousand echoes it 
surrounding hills, 
| “Come away quickly, Gabriel; the man 

looks like a murderer, with those great staring 
| grey eyes. I really do believe that the lower 
| orders sre made of different materials to what 





i We are.” 

Una’s lover made no reply, but a look passed 

over his plain dark face—an expression so 
' swift that it was difficult to tell whether it 
} was one of pleasure or pain. 
! How could you speak so to an old man like 
{ that? cried Ianthe indignantly, her blue 
' eyes flashing, and the colour deepening in her 
roseleaf cheeks. 

**How dare he speak to his landlord's 
niece?” replied Una, with a proud uplifting 
of her beautiful head. ‘‘ Gabriel, was I to 
blame ?” 

These last words were almost whispered, 
and the man’s heart throbbed with passionate 
| love, as the low seductive tones fell upon his 
ear, and the dark eyes glanced straight into 
his, with a glow of confidence in theirdusky 
depths. 

“Nothing my darling does is wrong!’ he 
replied, taking the slender hand in his ashe 
stooped, pretending to be doing something to 
the bridle. 

Tanthe Raye gazed at the two as they'sat 
there, the long grass reaching almost to their 
horses’ chests, the great branches of the trees. 
that skirted the field making a cool, pleasant 
shade, and her cheeks paled, but her voice-was 
clear and firm as ever when she spoke,— 

“ Come, lazybones, now for a canter along 
the high road,” she cried, brightly. 

They passed quietly out at the long, low 
ate of the field, and Gabriel turned his head 
n the direction the cart had taken. It was 

not yet out of sight, and shading his eyes with 
his hand he looked long and earnestly at the 
rustic vehicle as it rambled slowly along. 

He could see that the farmer was half sit- 
ting and half lying in the bottom of the oart, 
and the driver—an old and trusted servant ot 
the Grays—was expostulating with him, wav- 
ing his whip aloft and flicking imaginary flies 
from the shafts in his excitement. Jaa 

“What are you thinking about, Gabriel? 
asked Una, a little impatiently. ‘‘My horse 
is getting quite restive; are you not, Gun- 
dred?’ patting her steed’s glossy head. 

“He has never recovered since then! 
muttered Gabriel, turning his horse's 





and in a few moments the road was empty 
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sgain—horse, riders, and rough country cart “His wife! ” 
bad dise peared—leaving no trace of the The words came almost unconsciously from 
strange scene that had taken place there, save | the beautiful lips, but the expression on her 
 fewruts and a faint impression of horses, | lover’s face told her that she had guessed 

in the soft, thick dust. aright, 


Una recounted their adventure of the morn- 
at dinner, and Sir Arthur Raye replied 
ith an indulgent, though grave, smile,— 
“My dear Una, I am afraid that wilful 
temper of yours will get you into trouble 
gmeof these days. You must try and learn 
curb it.” 
“For the sake of a valgar farmer?’ cried 


-~<. dear child, for your own! And re- 

, poor old Farmer Gray has had a 

+ deal of trouble, and is not quite account- 
ablefor his excitable temper !”” 

Una made no answer, but she shot a proud, 
dedant glance at her lover from under her 
jong, black lashes as she commenced peeling 
w tieh, ripe peach. ; 

Whatwas this mysterious trouble that had 
fallen upon the old farmer? She heard of it 
onevery side; but what its nature had never 
been whispered. 

Was he mad, or had he a mad wife? She 
would-ask Gabriel. He would be sure to 
lmow. She found herself thinking of the 
troubled, rugged face, with its keen, grey eyes, 
aid the strong, sturdy figure more than she 
would have cared to own. She forgot her 

of the morning in conjecturing 
phat this. great sorrow of his could be. 

“Gabriel!” she said, as her lover entered 
the:drawing-room and crossed to the window 
where she stood, ‘‘ What is this great grief 
that has turned Farmer Gray’s brain?” 

The drawing-room at Wood Lodge was a 
large, square, high-ceiled apartment, with six 
windows, opening on to a long, covered-in 
terrace. From this terrace the view on a 
mootlitnight was exquisite, and the moon 
was'shining in solitary brightness as Gabriel, 
taking a light gauze shawl from a couch, drew 
the girl out into the still air. 

Even when they were alone he did not 
speak. A spell seemed to be over them both, 
and ‘they stood in the moonlight silent. 

Thescene that lay before them was perfect ; 





the garden and fields beyond were bathed in | 
the moon's silvery light, save where the tall | placid gaze of the Lady of the Night, for 
trees cast ‘their dark giant shadows on the Gabriel caught her in his arms and pressed 


one earth. 
The lake that-would soon be beautiful with 
white and golden lilies lay calm and still, per- 


Farmer Gray’s sorrow was in some wey 
connected with his wife, but where was this 
wife? Was she dead? 

“Come, darling, tell me something of your- 
self. Are you sorry that you gave me that 
sweet promise? ’’ 

**Sorry, Gabriel! No!” 

How the full rich voice quivered and sank 
as she pronounced that loved name! How the 
woman’s proud heart throbbed and kept time 
with the words of the song someone was sing- 
ing in the room beyond. 


And Gabriel leant over the iron balustrade, | 


a far-away tense look on his plain fave, the 
soft symphony mingling with his thoughis in 
a pleasant musical murmur, 

It was a happy evening for Gabriel Varie, 
standing there in the bush of the moonlight, 
the only sound the ripple of the music, the 
only living being near him Una, the love of 
his life. 

His had been a Ionely life, in spite of his 
wealth and apparently numerous friends. 

His father died when he was a clild in 
pinafores, and his gentle. golden haired mother 
soon followed her husband to the land withont 
night; and when he came of age, and took 


»~possession of his ancestral home, he made no 


friends. Those who came to his house in the 
different seasons were merely butterfly ac- 
quaintances. 

But a new element had come into his life 
now—the love that comes to such men but 
once. His life would henceforth be devoted 
to the beautiful woman who stood at his side 
with that strange new light in her dark, 
beautiful eyes, the moon’s soft rays shiving 
on her glossy black hair and perfect chiselled 
features. 

‘‘Darling!” breathed Gabriel, in hushed 
accents, ‘“how peaceful the eerth looks to- 
night, and the moon shines upon your pure 
lovely face as though in benediction !"’ 

“What strange ideas you have, Gabriel,” 
she replied, blashing beneath his earnest guze ; 
and then the sweet face was hidden from the 


swift, tender, passionate kisses on the perfect, 
smiling mouth. 
**I suppose my long sojourn in Germany 


tectly unchanging, except for the occasional has given me some queer notions,” he suid, 


reflection of a tiny fleet of fleecy clouds as 
they soudded hastily across the dark, clear 


Presently from the wood at their right there 
broke'such # flood of liqnid melody that the 
two started, anda rapturous thrill of happi- 
ness’ passed over them. The sound was so in 
harmony with the night that it seenred part 
of thedovely, peaceful scene. 

Phe-shrill, sweet notes rose and fell and 

wway only to break forth with greater 
strength, and Una’s thoughts flew far away to 
the land of the rose and the huma, where the 
night is-as beautiful as the day, with its rich 
Moonlight and sweet, odorous flowers that are 
a only when the Queen of Night is in 


Slowly and lingeringly the notes died away, 
this'time not to rise again; a deathlike still- 
ness reigned as though Nature held her breath 
in fear of disturbing the tiny songster. 

Afeeling of disappointment crept into Una’s 
heart, as the bird still remained mute, and 
then she turned to Gabriel with a softened ex- 
Pression in her lustrous eyes. - 

“T have not answered your question, Una,” 
he said, meeting that glance. 

“No, you have not,’”’ she replied, wondering 
4 little at the sneer on his face, the constrains 
fhis tones. Will you tell me now?” 

“Una, it is not a tale for your pure ears to 

nto; suffice it to say that Farmer Gray 

J wronged by one bearing a name 
Whichshould have been a safeguard against 
all evil," he said sternly. 








looking down at the lovely girl, and that rare 
sweet smile’ broke over his face, making her 
almost cry out at the change it made in him ; 
but it was gone in a moment, and he was only 
her plain lover, with the great durk eyes re- 
lieving his face from ‘the charge of nyliness. 

“You yourg people are enjoying your- 
selves,” said a voice from one of the windows ; 
and Gabriel Varne frowned slightly as Sir 
Arthur came out to them. 

The dreamy hush, the exquisite thrilling 
happiness ‘of the evening was over, and they 
must return to the world of realities. Tv- 
morrow there must come the sordid question 
of settlements and family arrangements. 

‘« Phe scenevwas so inviting——”’ 


“Good evening, Miss Una,” interrupted a 


pleasant, ringing voice ; and a tall, handsome 
young fellow with curly golden hair pucehed 


aside the curtain of the window nearest them 
' 


and ‘joined the two. 

‘Lord Graydon, I did not know you were 
here? ” she'said, hold ont one slim, white hand, 
and smiling up into the frank, boyish face. 

‘“T-arzived just as Mr. Bertram commenced 
einging ; and not for worlds would I interrupt 
him. I would as soon think of stopping the 
song of the nightingale,” replied Lord Gray- 


don, bending over her, with an expression of , 


earnest love in his clear blue eyes. 

“Yes; his voice is indeed perfect.” 

The girl's eyes wandered away over the 
moonlit landscape, a dreamy light darkening 
them into intenee blackness. 

She knew that this man loved her with a 
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love that would have honoured sny woman; 
this man whom, in a fit of prond scorn, she 
had termed an idle, pleasure loviny lordling; 
avd a little feeling of regret for tho title and 
the prestige it wovld have given ber in the 


county stole into her heart. 

Ah, Gabriel Varne! thongh the woman's 
heart loves you, the woman’s venity wanders 
even now to the advantages of your rival! 


** What makes you so silent to-nivht, Miss 
Una?” asked Lord Graydon in « low voice, 
bus not too low for Gxbriel to hear, for he 
turned from Sir Arthur Raye with « slight 
flush on his durk face, and that uvly saeer 
crept round his mouth as he listened to the 


girl's reply. ’ 

“Am I silent? Well, I suppose it is the 
effect cf the moonlight; it seems »)most a'pity 
to break the hush that has succeded the 
nightinzale’s song,” said Una quietly, but her 
heart was beating more quickly than usnal, 
for she had observed the sneer on her lover’s 
face. and her pride rose in hot rebellion, Did 
he mean that sneer for her? Was it a crime 


, to smile at her uncle’s guests ? 


‘Going in, Una?" remarked Sir Arthur, 
as she stepped quickly forward anti raised 
the curtain that swayed to and fro in the so 
breeze that swept across the wide stretch 
country. 

‘Yes, uncle; I am a little tired,” she re- 
plied, and then the curtain dropped, and the 
three men were alone on the terrace. 

**T should like a few moments’ conversation 
with yon, Sir Arthur,” began Gabricl, in a low 
voice which, for him, was a. trifle nervous. 
Lord Graydon had turned away with the 
evident intention of joining those in the draw- 
ing-room, and Gabriel felt that he could not 
rest until he had gained Sir Arthur’s consent 
to his engagement with Una. 

‘* My time is at your disposal,” returned Sir 
Arthur, wondering a little what could have 
distarbed the calm equanimity of grave, taci- 
turn Gabriel Varne, and then a thought struck 
him which made a pleased smile light up his 
face and sent a sparkle almost of youth into 
the keen blue eyes. 

Now even that the ice was broken Gabriel 
felt shy of disclosing his love to the world. It 
seemed too sacred a thing to be talked of by 
all the gossips of the village and of society, 
aud a feeling of annoyance came over him 
that he had not waited. He could see through 
the fluttering lace curtains into the yreat.room 
which was literally ablaze with light. Una 
was standing at Ianthe’s side conversing in a 
low tone, and the lovely face looked to him 
more lovely than ever as she glanced onee at 
the window, while a deep crimson flush swept 
across her creamy cheeks. She was talking 
of him; perhaps telling her consia of their 
engagement, and this thought made him speak 
his next words in a firmer, more decided voice. 

‘*I.love your niece Una, and wish to ask 
your permission ”? 

‘“‘ Stay, Gabriel Varne,” cried Sir Arther, a 
clowd of intense disappointment darkening 
his brow. ‘ Una Raye is not my nieca! She 
is no relation, in spite of the similarity of 
name. But Lalways thought,” then he cheeked 
himeelf, 

‘‘Not your niece!’ exclaimed Gabriel in 
surprise. ‘ But that can make no difference 
in my love. Will you give your consent, Sir 
Arthur?” 

‘Come to meat twelve to-morrow. and then 
you shall have my answer,” replied his com- 
panion rather sadly. ‘ Remember, Una has 
not a penny in the world save tlie allowance 
she receives from me,” 

‘‘ Your words grieve me, Sir Arthur,” said 
Gabriel Varne, almost sternly. “My love for 
Una is too true and earnest for me to thik of 
money!” 

‘Pardon me, Varne; but you must own 
| that I am right totell you. Some men might 
| fancy I wanted to——’’ commenced Una’s 

guardian, the tears starting to his eyes at the 
| other’s evident pain. . 
4 





‘‘ I know all that, Sir Arthur,” interrupted 
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Gabriel. ‘TI was too hasty, but I am sure | 
hat is forgiven.” 

And then they went into the drawing-room, 
which seemed to Gabriel Varne’s fancy to 
have grown strangely dark and lonely, and 
looking eagerly round he perceived that Una 
was not there. He fancied that the breeze | 
that came through the open window swept 
with a little wail round the corners of the | 
spacious apartment, and the song which Ianthe ' 
was singing in a rich contralto jarred upon | 
his nerves. And Una? She had gone to her | 
room, feeling annoyed and discontented with 
the world and herself; the world, because 
Gabriel had not Lord Graydon’s title, herself 
for having been so easily won. 

‘*‘ Tanthe, where is your cousin ? ” asked her 
father, as the girl rose from her seat and 
joined them, leaving Lord Graydon at the ' 
piano talking to Miss Isabel Weir, an old 
maiden cousin of Sir Arthur’s, who did the 
honours of his house for him now his wife 
was dead. 

“She has gone to her room, papa. She felt 
tired, and begged to be excused,”’ with a little 
shy inclination of the golden head to Gabriel. 

Gabriel gazed at the fair girl as she stood 
shyly, yet fullof grace before him, the golden 
hair glittering like fairy threads in the strong 
light; the bright deep blue eyes, the fair 
shell- pink complexion and dainty slender form, 
all made up a picture of exquisite beauty, and 
@ nameless something whispered him that 
all this loveliness might be his own to love and 
cherish had he so wished. Ianthe was too 
child-like and innocent to be able to hide her 
love, and Gabriel breathed a soul-felt wish 
thaf she would soon learn to forget one who 
was not worthy of her love. Yes, he owned, 
even in the first flush of his love that he had 
chosen the more worldly of the two women 
who loved him, but he did not regret his 
choice. Una, with her proud dark imperious 
beauty, had won the worship of his soul. 
Tanthe’s ethereal loveliness filled his heart 
with a tender, gentle affection that never could 
blossom into the passionate flower of love. 

“ Then I think I will say good-night,” said 
Gabriel, holding out his hand to Ianthe. 

‘*Good-night, Mr. Varne,” she echoed, in 
that pretty girlish voice that was one of her 
greatest charms, and a dainty sea-pink flush 
rose to the fuir face as her fingers rested for a 
moment in his firm white hand—a flush that 
made the fond father’s heart grow sad for his 
motherless darling. 

Then Lord Graydon bade them good-night, 
and the rivals left the house together. 

* * + 





The long, crooked shadows cast by the tall 
trees on to the wide cool green lawn at Wood | 
Lodge had commenced to slant when Gabriel 
Varne was seen walking slowly along the path | 
that skirted the lawn. 

The day had begun with a white heat mist, 
whith the sun had gradually sucked up, leav- 
ing e earth hard and dry. 

@ fragile flowers hung their heads, the 
bifas twittered sleepily from their shelter in 
the thick.leaved branches of the great trees, 
arf the lowing of cattle in the fields beyond 
= ift a subdued murmur across the drowsy 
earth. 

The low soft cooing of the doves in the 
dove-cots at the side of the house, and the 
occasional bark of a dog, told that there was 
some life about, but there was no other sign ; 
the blinds were all drawn, and no voice came 
to disturb him as he walked slowly, almost 
laggingly, along. 

© was lost in a labyrinth of wondering 
thoughts, and his face, usually kept under 
such control, save for that ugly sneer, be- 
ed this. 

jVhat was the meaning of Sir Arthur's 
strange behaviour? Why had he given out 
to all the world that Una washis niece? But 
it was foolish to vex himself with vain con- 

ture. He would be with Sir Arthur in a 
minutes, and then the mystery would be 


' @ little longing for the title her boy-lover 








explained. 
= he crossed the great hall on his way to 


the library he met Una coming down the 
broad oaken staircase with a bunch of deli- 
cate roses in her white hands. 

She was dressed in a pale blue cambric robe, 
with masses of creamy lace about it, and 
nestling among the dark luxuriant coils of 
glossy hair was a lovely blossom from the 
bouquet she held so tenderly. 

“Darling!’’ he whispered, going quickly 
forward, and clasping the slender fingers in 
his strong hand. ‘ You like my flowers?” 

‘They are exquisite!" she replied, lifting 
her eyes to his face; and he longed, as he 
bent over her, inhaling the intoxicating per- 
fume of the flowers, to clasp her in his arms, 
to press one kiss on the lovely mouth that 
smiled so sweetly at him ; but thére were ser- 
vants about, and he was fain to quell his 
passion. 

‘Is your uncle—is Sir Arthur in the 
library?” he asked. 

‘Yes; are you eeeking him? I will tell 
him you are here,” said Una, quickly; yet 
she felta little sinking at her heart in spite of 
the love, even great love, she had for Gabriel, 


could give her. 

f course her uncle would give his con- 
sent, and then it would be beyond recall. 
Still she did not seek to detain him, but, 
holding the door open, called out in her full, 
rich voice,— 

“Uncle, here is Mr. Varne come to see 
ou!” 
i“ Come in,” cried Sir Arthur, rising from 
his seat by the window; and Una, with a 
slight inclination of her head in acknowledg- 
ment of Gabriel's bow, passed out of the 
room, and Sir Arthur closed the door. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘Waar a long time Uncle Arthur has taken 
to answer yes or no, Ianthe!” said Una, im- 
patiently digging up the long, soft grass with 
the tip of her parasol. 

The two girls were seated in a shady nook 
near the water's edge. It was a little bower 
situated on a grassy knoll, and surrounded by 
lilac bushes and rose trees. Flowers had been 
planted in the inner ring from time to time, 
until it had become a ect fairy bower. 
Stray beams of golden light glinted in through 
the thick boughs, and sometimes, as the gentle 
breeze blew the leaves apart, a broad shaft 
would glance athwart their heads, but even on 
the hottest day shelter was to be found in this 
secluded spot. 

Ianthe looked up into Una's dark face, a 
look of surprise in her great blue eyes. She 
turned aside to pluck a rich red Queen Mar. 
guerite rose, and so Una did not see the pallor 
that followed the swift flash that rose to her 
face as she took in the full meaning of Una’s 
words. 

** You forget, Una,’’ she replied, burying the 
tips of her fingers in the heart of the rose, 
thus scenting the air with its spicy perfume, 
‘there are other things to be talked of be- 
sides the yes and the no,”’ 

Una gave a little sigh, and pouted her full 
red lips, but she did not answer. She would 
have been ashamed to have told the thoughts 
that flashed through her mind, for she knew 
well that Ianthe’s imnocent childlike heart 
would have revolted against her passion for 
wealth, title, and its attendant pomp and 
glitter. 

They sat for some time in perfect silence 
after that. 

The soft morning air stole into the bower, 
laden with the scent of countless fragrant 
blossoms, and the river rippled by with a plea- 
sant sagen murmur, that mingled harmo- 
niously with the shrill sweet song of a lark as 


it soared up in the blue sky above their heads. 

After a time the dreamy hush was broken 
by the sound of footsteps, and Una rose from 
the grass with an expectant flash on her proud 
face, and a softening of the proud dark eyes. 





The woman’s vanity was forgotten. 

rose also, pale and trembling. She Mawr 
make her escape, but did not know in her 
helpless childishness how to frame an excuse, 
“Lord Graydon!” said Una, almost coldly. 
and Ianthe breathed a deep sigh of relief, ” 

“Miss Weir sent me to you,” said Lord 
Graydon, in an apologetic tone, as he shook 
hands with the two girls. “Ihope you will 
pardon me for this intrusion.” He did not 
release Una’s hand, but gazed straight into 
the dark eyes with such a look of’ passionate 
love in his own, that the white li 8 drooped 
till the long heavy lashes swept the flushing 
cheek. 

He could see the quick heaving of her bosom 
beneath her blue bodice, and a thrill of hope 
crept into his heart. How was he to know 
that her emotion was caused by her love for 
Gabriel—that it was only his title she coveted? 

“Tam glad you have come, my lord,” she 
said, smiling, ‘‘ for I was just getting tired of 
my Own company. Oh!” she added in answer 
to his glance in Ianthe's direction, “ Ianthe 
always indulges in day-dreams. I think she 
must be in love, although She always denies it 
when——”’ 

“Una,” cried Ianthe, glancing indignantly 
at the lovely, careless face, ‘‘ how can you speak 
so to Lord Graydon ?” 

Lord og mags boyish face flushed, In. 
stinct told him that there was some truth in 
Una’s bantering words, and he guessed also 
for whom the innocent heart ached. , 

*« Will you come for a little walk?” he said, 
raising his hat, thus letting the cool breeze 

lay through his sunny curls. ‘ It is charming 
tana by the bend of the river.” 

A haughty, cruel smile quivered round the 
weak, red mouth, and she raised her dark 
proud head, with a little defiant gesture. Yes, 
she would go for a walk with Lord Graydon, 
and when Gabriel came to seek his bird he 
would find the nest empty. And so the 
three left the bower, with its roses and delicate 
subtle-smelling flowers, to nod in the sunshine 
to one another, as the bees buzzed from blos- 
som to blossom. 

They strolled along under the shade of the 
giant alders, laughing and talking gaily, the 
ferns that grew on the river’s bank i 
up a fresh sweet smell as their feet now 
again crushed a long s ing frond. They 
paused when they reached the bend of the 
river, where a great willow ~—_ its long 
branches far into the water, making 
shelter for the fish that darted in and out 
amongst the tangled masses of water-weed. 
It was a beautiful spot—the fairest on the 
river, which was very wide at this point. The 
water glistened and sparkled in the warm, gol- 
den sunlight, and its musical plash fell with 
a cool refreshing sound upon the ear. 

“ Here is Gabriel!’ cried- Ianthe suddenly, 
unconsciously using his Christian name. Una 
turned quickly, and, in spite of herself, 4 
startled look leaped to her eyes. What would 
he say? What would he think of her utter 
disregard of his wishes ? 

Gabriel's face looked plainer than ever as he 
came up tothem. There was no 8 
no tenderness in those dark eyes, and Uns 
glanced at the two men who loved her—the 
one so full of manly beauty and fair debon- 
nair youth, the other dark, stern, of 
form and with the air of a Spanish Don, bat 
plain beyond denial. E 

“You are an early visitor, my lord?” said 
Gabriel, formally, that ugly sneer curling the 
thin red mouth which the small, well-kept 
black moustache did not hide. , ‘ 

“ Andeyou also, it would appear,” replied 
Lord Graydon, flicking the frond of a stately 
fern from its stem with his cane, and 8 
haughtily into the dark, emotionless face 
his rival. ° 

“Shall we go and find papa,” said Ianthe, 
seeing the angry flash in the young fellow’ 
blue eyes, and fearing an open qua he 
knew that there was no love lost between them, 
but that did not matter if they kept as 











The woman's heart was beating with love then. 


themselves. Gabriel, without a 
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Una’s hand and placed it on his arm, leaving 
Janthe with George Hamilton. : 

“Una,” said Gabriel, suddenly, and in a 
constrained voice, “‘ why did you break your 

mise? Why did you not wait?” 
are I thought you had forgotten, and had gone 
for @ ride with my uncle,” she answered care- 
jessly, plucking the petals from the rare rose 

had placed wae throat, and scattering 
e ground. 
ry “a with me, Una!” he cried, the 
red blood flushing his cheek. ‘ Much as I love 
ou, I will not bear that!” and he clasped 
her hand as she tried to draw it from him, 
almost hurting her in his sudden passion. 

“Really your conduct is very strange, to 
nse no stronger term,” replied Una, drawing 
her superb figure to its proud height, as she 

and faced him in the warm-scented air. 
Bhe loved him, but there was something of 
the panther in the nature of this beautiful 
woman, and she Icved to try her power, to see 
the effect her words of scorn would have upon 
him and know that it was her doing. 

“Sweet, I am jealous of every glance you 
bestow upon another. Forgive me.” 

And Una felt, as she saw that rarely beauti- 
fal smile creep over the plain face, that she 
could have nestled in his strong arms, and 
whispered her forgiveness on his breast, but 
Ianthe and Lord Graydon were watching them, 
soshe held out her hand with a swift glance 
from her passionate dark eyes that told him 
his plea was not in vain. 

Gabriel Varne, take your fill of love while 
the flower is in its bud ; the full-blown blossom 
too often conceals a canker in its beauteous 
leaves. 

(To be continued.) 








DECORATIVE AND OTHER NOTES. 


A pretty way of making baby blankets is to 
have the edges crenelated instead of scalloped. 
Delicate torchon lace finishes the edges. 

A cradle afghan is made up of alternate 
titipes of three inch wide blue satin ribbon 
snd guipure insertion. Marguerites are ap- 
plied on the satin stripes. Wide guipure lace 
corresponding to the insertion edges the dainty 


cover. 

Hot chamomile bags often give relief to 
mifferers from neuralgia. They are made of 
linen, lightly filled with chamomile blossoms ; 
reject the stalks. When needed, place them 
matin plate in the oven, where they will 
become very hot but not burn. 

To make a pretty whisk-broom holder, cover 
the pasteboard case smoothly with silesia and 
edge the top and bottom with cord. Drape a 
bright scarf edged with seqoins gracefully on 
the outer side, so that none of the case shall 
te visible, and suspend by cord or ribbon. 
a should be of the colour of the 


A notable housekeeper says that stockings 
i have served their purpose and are not 
setviceable for poor persons are useful for iron- 
. They should be cut down the seam 

and smoothly folded, with the foot inside. 
The age ould be firmly overcast’ with 
trong linen thread. Slip covers for iron- 
holders are admirable. They may be of stout 
gey linen ina bag shape. They are slipped 
= iron-holder and tacked at the open 


Odds and ends of wool may be utilized with 

effect for afghans. The bits of wool 

we knotted together according to fancy, the 
tads being left about an inch in length. They 
We crotcheted together with a coarse needle 
Mplain stitch. The knots must be kept on 
aeary 80 the longer pieces of wool should 
used for the return row for the upper side. 

!, however, all the bits are small, it is a 
Simple matter to draw the knots through to 
the other side. The ends of the wool have a 
mosey oo the varied colours have a 

effect. 








VERNON’S DESTINY. 


—0— 


CHAPTER XII. 


Lavy Drcm™ma Vernon rejoiced with an in- 
tense gladness when she read in the paper of 
Nell Charteris’s marriage. There are some 
women (and alas! so numerous a class that 
we all must have met one or’ two in our life's 
journey), who, good and kind to all those near 
and dear to them, can yet rejoice in a calamity 
which does not touch them or theirs. 

Guy Vernon’s mother knew well enough 
from her son’s description that Captain Den- 
zil was a man little fitted to make a woman 
happy; that the strongest feeling of his 
nature was a guilty love for Mrs. Merton. 

She had seen Helen Charteris, and knew 
that she was a pure, innocent girl, with a ten- 
der heart, and almost ultra-sensitive nature ; 
and yet this lady, whom her little world con. 
sidered a pattern of all virtues, rejoiced when 
she read that the motherless, fatherless child, 
whom, in spite of herself, she had pitied, was 
bound for life toa man so utterly degraded 
that most of Belgravia’s matrons had closed 
their doors against him, 

“Safe !’’ said the Lady Decima, when on a 
bleak January morning, she read that Helen 
Charteris had given her fair young life to 
Reginald Denzil’s keeping. ‘She can never 
injure my boy now. A chivalrcus pity would 
have made him ‘interest himself about her, 
and if they had become intimate, he must 
have guessed what I know already. Well, 
there is. no fear of that now. Guy will have 
nothing but contempt for Mrs. Reginald 
Denzil ! ” 

And my lady put her elegant slippered feet 
on the fender to enjoy the warmth of the 
bright fire, and sipped her coffee with extreme 
enjoyment. No thrill of pity touched her for 
the young life wrecked by a moment’s folly. 
She never even cast a thought to the future 
of the girl who had never wronged her, unless 
indeed, it was by presuming to exist! 

But the Lady Decima was not to have only 
cause for rejoicing. Very soon came the news 
of the accident, written by Dr. Charteris him- 
self, and begging her, for her son's own sake, 
not to come to the Hall, but to leave him to 
= care of those who were already nursing 

im. 

“It is clear to me,’ wrote the kind physi- 
cian, ‘‘that Sir Guy has had some terrible 
shock and anxiety apart from the accident. 
His chance of recovery is far better with 
strangers than with anyoné who could recall, 
however indirectly, his state of mind before 
the collision. My son was his college friend, 
my daughter is a better nurse than many hos. 

ital ‘Sisters;’ believe me, you had better 
eave him in our hands. If there should be 
dangerous symptems, or he should ask for 
you, I promise to telegraph at once,” 

Lady Decima had just prudence enough to 
see the wisdom of the doctor's wishes. She 
loved her boy with a devotion that was the 
master-passion of her life, and so she denied 
herself the pleasure of going to his sick bed, 
and waited with as much patience as she 
could for the time when he was sufficiently 
recovered to return to her. 

Just as she sat awaiting him before Christ- 
mas did she take up her position once more, 
nowasthen. At the first sound of the carriage 
wheels she hurried into the hall to greet him, 
but there was a difference she felt no illness 
alone could have made. Sir Guy looked as 
though he was years older than when they 
parted—graver, sterner, with a nameless some- 
thing gone out of his face. Even the mother 
who bore him trembled as she gazed at the 
handsome features. 

‘‘Guy, Iam so thankful you are here, my 
dear! Time has been one long suspense to me 
since I heard of the accident.” 

Sir Guy looked as though he would gladly 


faultless evening dress took the head of the 
dinner table as calmly as though he had not 
been away for weeks, and hovered for some of 
them between life and death. 

Lady Decima was half frightened in spite 
of herself. This deep gravity, this strange xe- 
serve, seemed to her positive cruelty when 
they had been parted for so long, and he had 
been given back to her, as it were,from the 
jaws of death. 

‘*I shall never have an hour’s peace now, 
Guy, when you are away from me.”’ 

“T am sorry for that, mother ; because as 
soon as [am quite restored 1 mean tostarton 
a long journey.” 

“My dear!” Then, with a strange pleading 
in her voice which was very touching, coming 
from one usually so stately and dignified, she 
asked, ‘‘ Couldn’t you take me with yon, Guy? 
I would try not to be nervous or get into your 
way ; but,oh! my dear, if you go roaming abont 
alone again I shall never have a minute's 
comfort.” 

Sir Guy smiled faintly. He was a good son, 
and though the very heart within his breast 
ached with sorrow, he could pity his mother’s 
anxiety. 

_ ‘My dear old lady,” using the name hehad 
given her so long ayo that the term of ‘old 
lady’ was so inappropriate as to show it was 
used merely in endearment. “My dear old 
lady, you don’t know what you ask—you would 
be wretched !”’ 

“When are you going, Guy?” 

‘* T have not the faintest idea.” 

‘We might plan out a yery nice tour. We 
could go to Paris for Easter and then push 
on,” suggested Lady Decima, whose ideas of 
foreign travel were of the vaguest. 

‘But I am not going for pleasure this time, 
mother. I am tired of roaming and it is only 
a solemn duty takes me from home.” 

Lady Decima stared at him. She began to 
fear the accident had in some way affected 
his brain. What duty could he possibly hava, 
save to her his mother. What could make it 
seem to him his duty to go abroad ? 

*‘I don’t understand,” she said fretfully. 
‘You say it is your duty to go abroad, and yet 
you declare you have not the faintest idea 
where you are going. I can't reconcile the two 
statements at all, Guy.” 

*¢ You have changed then somewhat, mother. 
I said I was going on a long journey, and that 
it was my duty to go. I don't thinkI ever 
mentioned the word ‘ abroad.’ ”’ 

“Tt is very hard,” and Lady Decima was 
not far from tears. ‘*‘ Why can’t I go with 
you, instead of being wretched here?” 

‘I never thought you were wretched here, 
mother. I believed you loved the Grange 
dearly ! ” 

‘Isn't it natural I should love the place 
which was your dear father's, and is now 
yours?” : 
“Gently, mother. I don’t think my father 
ever felt this place to be his. As for me, from 
the day I was old enough to understand the 
miserable story, I have longed to hand over 
the place to its rightful owner. Ihave waited, 
hoping, poor creature, ste might come baek 
of her own accord ; and because—coward that 
I am—TI shrank from awaking any scandal 
along our name ; but my mind is made up now. 
As soon as I have regained my old strength I 
leave Vernon Grange to return to it no more 
until I can bring my unhappy cousin home 
to rule as its mistress, or huve.proof posifive 
that she is dead, and has left no child to 
inherit her claim.” 

‘Guy, this is madness!” 

“Mother,” asked the young man, gravely, 
“has the Grange brought any happiness to 
those who occupied it?’’ Then, as she shivered 
beneath his glance, his voice softened ‘‘ Can we 
not trace back my father’s premature death 
to his unjust possession of this grand old 
place? ”’ 

“I don’t know what you call injustice, 
Guy,’’ cried Lady Decima, indignantly, ‘ I’m 





dispense with her remarks. He went upstairs 


‘to change his clothes; and coming down in 


sure your uncle's daughter behaved abomin- 
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ably, and he made a will, and left the property 
to your father.” 


* But there are grave doubts in point of | 


’aw whether he could disinherit his daughter. 


Apart from that, on his death. bed, he repented | 
his rashness; his one cry was for his child. He | 
prayed those about him to seo her righted. | 


Mother, you know that death-bed promise 


was broken. I ask you, what good our unjust | 


gains have done us?”’ 
Lady Decima was discomfited. 
“The Grange is: yours in-point of law, Guy. 


The entail. was cut-off yearssgo. As for that | 


old rumour, that it was revived, that is non- 
sense, 
it,” 


‘* And the promise given to my great uucle | 
on his death-bed. How about that, mother?” | 
“Sick people’s whims; must be humoured,” | 


said the Lady Decima, irritably ; ‘ besides, 
Magdalen bas never been heard of since. Of 


course she must be dead. Why, she would be ; 


turned fifty now!” 


‘*] think you are nearly her age, mother, | 


but it has not followed, as a matier cf course, 
that you are dead.”’ 


“She had forfeited all claim to be con- 
sidered. She had brought disgrace upoa her | 
| 


name.” 


‘*} don’t know,” said Guy, passing one hand | 
across his forehead, as though a sudden ' 


thought.bad pained him. “ Of course I have 
only hearsay to go on. She was young and 
beautiful; she was neglected, and left entirely 
alone. A young artist came across her: path, 
and fascinated by her charma made love to 
her. His was the only affection she bad ever 
known, and the poor girl preferred it to her 
magnificent detolation. She left the home 
where she had only been thought a nuisance, 
and married the man of her choice.’ 

** Who already had a wife living.” 

‘* That-has never been proved. If the woman 
who came to my uncle and protested she 
was Clifford’s wife had really been so, don’t 
you think, she would have pursued her bus- 
band and her rival? In my beliof, it was just a 
trumped-up story to obiain money from my 
great uncle.” 

“If Magdalen had been Mrs Clifford,” re- 
torted Lady Decima, ‘‘she would have had 
nothing to be ashamed. of, and would surely 
haye put in her claim to Vernon Grange on 
her father’s death,” 

Guy sighed. 

* There is no convincing you, mother ; but I 
tell you my mind is made up, I will not have 
this remorse eating like a canker into my life ; 
the fraud has done me harm enough 
already.” 

Lady Decima looked amazed. 

* Harm! Why, yourcareer has been one 
long triumph ; you were the most successful 
nran of your day at Elsford. Whatever you 
tquch prospers; and if you would but give up 
your quixotic notions, and settle down gnietly 
at home, you might be the happiest man in 
the county.” 

Guy smiled half scornfully. 

“I tell you, mother, this inheritance has 
been my curse; but for it I should have 
followed some profession on leaving college, 
and lorig beforethis have made an honourable 
competence. But for this false position I 
might be a contented married man, but [have 

to flee all thoughts of love and marriage. 
How could I marry, as the seeming owner of 
Vernon Grange and it’s thousands, knowing 
in my heart I possessed nothing but my 
father’s modest fortune.” 

** Four handred a year!” said Lady Decima, 
thoughtfully. “I see now why you have 
always been 20 economical, Guy.” 

* Ay! As for you, mother, you have your 
jointure and your own portion. Even if Mrs. 
Olifford appeared to:-morrew you would have 
ample to maintain you according to your 
rank.” 

** And nothing will convince you, Guy ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ You are blighting all your prospects.” 

“My prospects have been blighted already. 


I should like to see who could prove. | 





Tho only ambition left me is to be able to 
| stand erect and face the whole world, know- 
ing I am no longer a fraud and a deception, 
; but honestly what I seem.” 

Lady Decima,.groaned. 

‘* And when shall you start off on your wild- 
; goose chase, for that's what I consider it, 

Guy 9” 
| «Not till after Easter. There will be a good 
| deal of business to arrange, for I am quite re- 
; solved nottoretarn until I have accomplished 
| my object.” 

‘You will write to me sometimes, Guy ?” 

‘Of course I will, mother. My headquar- 
ters will be London atthe first. I must find 
| the certificate. of Magdulen Vernon's marriage 

before I can stir in the matter.” 

* Perhaps she never was married?” 

Guy looked at his mother sternly. There 
| were times when, fond and affectionate parent 
that she was, she yet tried him terribly. 

“T know from family papers,’’ he said, 
slowly, “that she was married! The cere- 
mony may. have been illegal, but it certainly 
| took place. I have seen a letter of hers signed 
| Magdalen Clifford, and she would not be likely 
to use that name unless she believed it her 
own,” 

“ A letter of hers, Gay? When! I didnot 
know she ever wrote to her father.” 

“She may have written’ many times: I 
don’t know, but'this special letter must have 
come to the Grange while her father was 
stricken with the illness from which he never 
recovered. Its seal was unbroken—you and 
and my father best know who suppressed it.” 

Lady Decima was speechless. 

Ts was so long ago, she had almost forgotten 
the little episode. e are some things, 
reader, which it is most convenient for us to 
forget. 

“T found it only today,” said Sir Guy. “I 
went into the room that was my father’s, and 
took his desk into my study, meaning to use 
it as my own. In oneof the compartments 
was the letter I have mentioned —its ink brown 
with age, the paper discoloured. I am glad 
the seal was unbroken, I can’t be very proud 
of my perents’ doings about that. time ; but, 
mother, I don’t think I could forgive you: till 
my dying day if I knew you had read that 
letter, and disregarded its piteous appeal!” 

Lady Decime smiled. 

‘Was she in such distress?” 

“‘T can repeat her letter by heart, it was so 
short, so terribly sad :— 


‘«* Father, forgive me! I may have sinned, 
but I have been sorely punished. Oh! write 
one line if you cannot come tome, Just say 
I may come back to you, for my misery ia 
greater than I can bear.—yYour sorrowing 
child, ‘ Macpanen Cuirrorp.’”’ 


“She must have been ill when she wrote 
that,’”’ said Lady Decima, with whom, as with 
many other people, the wish was often father 
to the thought. ‘*I daresay she died, poor 
thing; and you will find that you have been 
worrying yourself for nothing all these 

ears.” 

‘If she had been ill would she have offered 
tocome to him? Had she been ill would she 
have contemplated a lonely journey from Lon- 
don to Chepstow? Besides, poor creature, do 
you suppose she would have written ‘her 
misery was greater than she could bear,’ if 
there had been the hope of death coming to 
end her woe?” 

“Well, I give up all hope of’ persuading 
you! You will go your own way!” 

“*T certainly shall!’ 

“ And if I die of loneliness and neglect you 
won't care, so that’ you succeed in your Uto. 
pian schemes!” 

“T don’t think, mother, your suggestion is 
at all a poseible contingency. You have been 
without my company for years together be- 
fore!t’’ 

‘“‘T had society then !"’ 

“ You can have society now !” 

‘But this affair at Merton Park has cast 
qnite a gloom over the neighbourhood. It 


a 








was @ nine days’ wonder. Now 

regret the Parner caused By ecamonly 
leasantest house in the count n 

P-Whieh house?” a 

‘Merton Park! ’’ 

‘Is it shut up?” 

‘‘ My dear Guy, I forgot you had been 
so long! Perhaps you have never heard 
that went on? First, that Miss < 
you brought here eloped with Mra, Merten’s 
brother. But he must have repented, for 
just two days later I read in the thing 
she had married that very inald. : 
you used to think so badly of!” 

Sir Guy bit his lip till the blood: almog 
came, but he gave no other sign of impatience, 
and Lady Decima went on. 

“Then the Major found he had business 
abroad, and rushed off no one quite: knows, 
where; and as of course his poor little: wits 
could not be buried alive in the country: with 
out him, he had taken a pretty bijom villg 
in ay oe and the Park is: shut »up»en 
tirely !” 

“ His poor little wife! Good heavens, 
mother! Don’t you know the woman's ¢rag 
character even yet ?”’ 

‘| know you never liked her, but—” 

“IT simply loathe her! Listen | andi¢cal 
her ‘ poor’ afterwards if you like Shewas 
engaged to Denzil, and whatever heart either 
of them had was in the affair. Married: 
might have had a chance of res ili 
Well, she jilted him and married the Maj 
He went downhill pretty fast; and. as last, 
when every decent house was closed 
him, she introduced him as her brother, and 
brought him here as her husband’s guest” 

“Guy, do you mean that the Reginald 
Travers I knew was——” 

“Reginald Denzil, one of the greatest 
scoundrels unhnng! Well; they threw him 
in the way of Miss Charteris. I suppose 
Mrs. Merton knew her husband wouldmake 
inguiries if he were consulted, so there was 
an elopement !” 

“But you said Captain Denzil cared for 
Mrs. Merton?” 

‘* As much as he would care for anyone.” 

‘Then why did he marry Miss Charteris?” 

Guy sighed. 

‘*She was rich and he was poor. Then; poor 
child, she wasquite artless, and had not a snepie 
ion of the truth. Denzil was a very handsome 
fellow, and I daresay, believing him to beMr. 
Travers, she fancied herself in love: with 
him.” 

Lady Decima felt one honest pang of pity; 
then ‘she remembered all that hi upon 
Nell’s not crossing her son's path, an 
even rejoice at the girl's misery if it‘kepther 
away from Guy. 

““Where. are they now?” asked Gay 
tersely. . 

““As the county is so fond of gossip, 20 
doubt you have heard.” ‘ 

‘*It was before Nell had become the heiress 
of the Charteris, and very little had bees 
rumoured about her.” 

“People say they are in Londom Did 
Lord Charteris never mention his 
child ?”’ 

“ Never.” 


“I ‘suppose they will never acknowledgs — 


Mrs. Denzil as & relation.” 

“The old lord knew Nell. His: sonyDr 
Charteris, one of the best men I ever 
seems to take a great interest in her. Itiee 
beantiful place, mother—the Hall I meas; 
and I never met a family who made onefeelbo 
thoroughly at home. As for Miss Charters) 
it mr wae good only-to look at her.” 

“She was so pretty! "’ a 

“She was aotiely I think she and Miss 
Travers (Mrs. Merton's sister, who was travel: 
ling with me at the time of the accident) ate 
two of the truest women I have ever met 

Lady Decima brightened. 

‘ It is the very first time, Guy, I ever heard 
you express interest in young ladies. 
of thetwo did you like best?” 

“Oh, mother!” and Guy smiled, in spitéot 
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+s load of care, “‘ what a match-maker you 
are! Miss Charteris will never marry anyone ; 
she is a sister of mercy—a family prop; and 
Travers and Neil Charteris fell in love 


ight, or I am much mistaken.” 
ai his word. He made no attempt 
leave the 
Lord 


range till Easter had come and 
Charteris was dead long ago by 

and it was common property that 

Helen Denzil was his heiress. Neil, who had 
ye Up & desultory correspondence with Sir 
wrote to announce hissowm engagement 










said: Sire Guy, omecbright Miiy- 

. I. startthie morn. 
; ‘term: ory wild: gense-chase. 
purposes. Won't:you. 
your Wishes to cazry with: 









il-street: The Sirand is very 
and I can vacate themx: at.ay week's 
my. search’ takessme out of town.” 
are mad,’ 
have told meethat before, mother. 
w I come of an obstinate race, whose 
is their bond, who never swerve from a 
purpose they have undertaken. I shall never 
eee the Grange again until I have solved the 
mystery of my cousin's fate. It may be years 
before we meet again. Are we to part in anger, 
mother?” 


She softened at that. Tor one moment she 

longed to tell him all she knew. It was in her 
power to make his search mere child's play, 
toplace in his hands the knowledge he most 
desired; and for one moment she almost 
yielded to the impulse to do this. Then she 
temembered all he would lose, and was firm 
again. inher purpose. 
“Good-bye mother; and, remember, if Iam 
iI shall expect you to comerushing up to 
fown and to take up your quarters with me. 
Don't look so sad because we differ on one 
points We need not quarrel, you kaow!”’ 

“ Tfeel ag, if 1. were losing you for ever!” 
sobbed the Lady Decima. 

“Nongense! Come, cheer up, and promise to 
write me all the news.”’ 

He ki her once wore, then he passed out 
to the. waiting carriage. He never said so, but 
Iady. Decima knew perfectly that it was 
Ptobably the last time he ever entered that 
Carriage as his own. Guy Vernon was not a 
man to do things by halves. If he discovered 

m or any child.of hers he would give up 
all that had come to him from his father—all, 
*very, jot and tittle. 
Aafor Guy, he was in better spirits than he 
been for months. Instead of folding his 
hands pasaively, and giving himself up to the 
gtief eating into his heart, he would now be up 
Snd-doing. He had taken the first step in the 
tighting.of the wrong, which, though none of 
his doing, had yet caused him such intolerable 
temorse, aud that in itself was comfort. 

He had taken the rooms in Cecil-street by 
letter, but he knew them well, having often 
Visited a friend who had occupied them; his 
Own income was, as his mother had said, four 
hundred, and he made no small addition to it 
by means of the paper at whose office Lena 

met him, 

So,.there seemed no desperate need for 
*onomy, but Guy foresaw the search for his 

might entail considerable expense, and 





Ore made up his mind to be careful, He 


ae 


would live as a gentleman, he would accept 
occasional invitations from old friends, fre- 
quent his club, and go sometimes to the play. 
But as to plunging into all the gaieties of the 
season, as to giving champagne Nmehes and 
after opera suppers, it never entered bis head. 
He was no anchorite, he had no wish to keep 
aloof from his friends. So that their society 
did not: rob him of the time he must devote 
to his search, and of the hours engaged in 
literary, work, he was quite ready to enjoy it: 
He) bad decided, before he took anyother 
step im. the matter, to go straight to they 
lodgings: whence his cousin's piteous litth 


letter was dated. There was very littlehope' 


_ 


$: would be-im the occupation off the same 
€ , and still less that they would:remem- 
vanything‘of a girl who lodged with them 
years ago; butestill there 

chance he might obtain 
vagaes 


however , 
( ‘Piie-house: s London, in a dis- 
trict which: most insthe 
last thirty ‘years mg been 
dricks.and mortar ‘places wererural. 


when other: 


‘pean eaten, whan Transformed 





Ppa on eg mt havecbanged ‘those lact | 
t » 


As Sir-Guy walked down ‘the:long, straight 
road, he felt sureitmust have presemted nxuch: 
the same appearance when poor Magdslen 
Clifford wandered down it: topost her plaintive: 
appeal, The houses; gri substantial, had 

and the frequent 


car Br a pana *tovles” showed. that 
Pelton-street not chauged its chief” pro- 
fession in the course of years. 

No,.44 was a corner house; and looked a trifle 
better than. the others—that is to say, the 
paint-waee-little-fresher;and there were some 
feeble crocuses making a weak attempt to 
poke their heads above ground. 

Guy was encouraged by these signs to hope 
he might at least meet wiih civility from the 
occupants, for it is rarely that people who 
make the most of their home’s appearance 
are quite lost to the little courtesies of life. 

He rang the bell with quite relieved senti- 
ments. A buxom, motherly-looking woman 
appeared, she looked at Guy rather inquisi- 
tively, but there was nothing rude in, her 
scrutiny. 

‘What did you please to want, sin?” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” and he raised his hat 
as politely as though she had been a duchess, 
‘but Iam very anxious to make some in- 
quiries about a relative of mine who once 


Pink. WhatI wanted was to know something 
about her.” 

‘You must have been a mere child at the 
time, sir?” 

‘‘] was,” thinking it best to be confidential. 
‘Bat Mrs. Pink, there is some property in 
question which belongs to my relative if she 
is alive, and reverts tome if she died child- 
lesse Unless I can clear up the'point I don’t 
know: whether I am a.rich man or a poor 

“one,’” 
+ Tie landlady was delighted at being trusted. 
‘Site: wes:Guy’s. faithful assistant from that 


“moment... 


 “Tdaresay:the name ’ll help mo to remem. 
‘bery.six; though we've had so mamy lodgers I'd 
havee forgotten the names of some of ’em 


“| démit:think-you will have forgotten this 
on. She: was young and very pretty; she 


would be ix 
Mrs: Pinks: laid’ her Hand! om Sir 
i ali sogreat 


Guy's arm in unconscious f: 
her i 
“You mustimean MrszCliftord; sir. Tothink 
of that! Allithese years I've wondered what 
became. of: chez; the; poor; pretty young 


“Ode: I amusecking my cousin, Magdalen 
Vernon, and I have every reason to thinkshe 
married Clifford; seyoung artist; as 
‘she left her homein his company, and bore his 


Mrs: Pink wiped her eyes: : 

“IT can’t help it, sir,’ she said apologeti- 
cally. “Its years and years ago, amd yet 
whenever I thinkof her I must cry1” 

‘+ Will -you:tellme alll you know of her?” 

“ Ttisn’t mush; sir, I knowMr. Clifford was 
& gemtisman-though certainly his ma and 
and sisterse weren’t much—the commonest, 
valgarest wemsen I ever see.”’ 

‘* But what had they to do with my cousin? ’ 
asked Guy. 

“T’m coming to that, sir. Mr. and Mrs, 
Clifford came to me in November, and I could 
see just what they were—ventlefolks down on 
their luck. I took a fancy to’em both, He 
might have been a bad man; but thea, when I 
see his family I madeallowauces, and certain 
Mrs. Clifford—I always call her so—was the 
sweetest young creature I ever saw.” 

‘* Please tell me all you can.” 

‘‘She came in November and took my 
parlours. He was out teaching all day long, but 
he never knew how to make enough of her 
when he came home; he just worshipped her, 
he did.” 

** And she?” 





lived in this house.” 

‘s Well, sir, I’m ready to tell you all I can. I 
came bometothis house when I married twenty 
years ago, and I.don'té think I've been away | 
from it a month at a time since, You just | 
come in, sir, and let’s hear what you want to 
know.” 

It seemed to Guy his difficulties were ended; 
he followed Mrs. Pink into a neat parlour 
and accepted & seat. 

“It is a long time ago—two-and-twenty 
years.” 

Mrs, Pink made a rapid calculation and 
ticked off the date of the year; then she in- 
quired the month. 

‘* June,” 

‘* Bless me, sir, them it’s easy enough, My 
husband he was @® rare man for business 
He used to keep.a big kind of office diary, and 
every lodger that ever cameto us he entered 
in it—the year they came; and the very day; 
then their rents put down every Monday, and, 
finally, a big red line drawn atthe day they 
went away. Bless you, sir, he’s been dead 
these ten years, and I've followed his way, and 
every lodger that's ever slept here. is down in 
my books, I wasabit afraid you didn’t know 
the date, and it might be kind of trying to look 
through many years, seeing Pink he wrote a 
very small hand, but as you know the month 
and year, I'll tell you if the party lived here in 
a jiffy!” 

“IT am pretty sure she lived here, Mrs, 





‘ Bless me, sir! She was as happy as she 
could be; never a single letter came for either 


of ‘em, never a creature called to seo ’em. I 


don’t suppose they had much more than two 
pounds a week to spend when the reat. was 
paid, and yet they wore as happy av akiogand 
queen. Only one thing struck me—he'd never 
let her go out alone and he gave me; the most 
positive orders no. one was ever to see her 
while he was ont. It puzzled me at the time, but 
I understood it soon enough.” 

Which was more tham,Sir Guy did; every 
moment he was: getting more hopelessly be- 
wildered. : 

‘In the spring,” went on Mrs. Pink 
equably, ‘there came’ a baby. I, suppose it 
couldn't help it, poor lamb, but it brougirt oaly 
wisery with it, First it died, then its faneral 
and the doctor and that all came to so mach 
money they got into debt, and it seemed as if 
from that moment bad luck seé in.”’ 

‘| suppose Mr. Clifford tired of her?” 

« That he didn’t, sir. He loved her better, not 
less; but he caught cold in the east wiad and 
was laid up with rheumatic fever. Tien she 
sold everything, bit by bit; to get. him food 
and medicine. I’d have helped her. gladly, 
sir, for my husband. was. well.to-do, and. we'd 
not have missed it, but. all she'd ever take of 
me was letting of the rent run on,. ‘When 
I've nothing left, rather than let him starve 
I'll borrow of you,’ she said. Well, one day 
I made bold and asked her hadn’t they no 
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(“I pHALL NEVER SEE THE GRANGE AGAIN 1ILL I HAVE SOLVED THE MYSTERY OF MY COUSIN'S FaTF.’"] 


relations? She said yes, and she’d written to 
her pa over and over again, but he never 
came. Then I asked her about Mr. Clifford's 
family, but she just shook her head and said 
she knew nothing. 

** At last, whén she'd sold pretty well all she 
bad, she thought she’d better pawn his ring 
than let him starve ; and, somehow, there was 
@ difficulty, and so she sold it outright to a 
cousin of mine, who’s in a jeweller’s in Bond- 
street. And it was that ring that brought 
the miechief. 

“It seems his ma, Mrs. Lumsden—for she'd 
been married since, and Mr. Clifford was the 
only child of her first husband—saw the ring 
jn the shop-window, and then she went in and 
cross-questioned them till she found out where 
it came from. Then she rushed down here 
with two daughters as tragic and stuck-up as 
herself, and another woman, who makes my 
blood boil now when I think of her—a red- 
nosed virago, with cork-screw ringlets, and a 
look about her as though she drank—I expect 
she did!” 

“Well?” asked Guy, when she stopped to 
take breath. ‘ Mrs, Pink, do goon.” 

“*T wasn’t well, sir, and you’re not to think 
ill of your poor young cousin, for the fault 
was none of hers; and the moment I set eyes 
on that red-nosed woman I forgave Mr. 
Clifford everything.” 

“* Bat I don’t understand ——” 

“It’s simple enough, sir. That hateful 
mother had married that poor young man 
when he was a mere lad to her ugly niece be- 
cause she was an heiress. They led a cat-and.- 
dog life; and, finally, he was so tired of her 
throwing her money in his teeth he left her. 
He had bred to no trade, and he just took 
to drawing. He met your cousin somewhere 
down in the country, and married her. 

“I’m not saying it was right, sir, but he 
saw there was no one to care for her in her 
home, and he loved her so, he thought he could 
make her happy. He worked hard for her, I 
will say ; and if her marriage lines had been 


, Worth all they seemed he couldn’t have made 
more of her. My husband said I was a wicked 
woman to say such a thing; but to my mind, 
sir, it was my Mrs. Clifford who seemed that 
poor young man’s true wife—not the woman 
who had made his life so wretched; he was 
glad to get away from her at any price.” 

** And I suppose he left her ?”’ 

“ He did, sir, but not in the way you think. 
The shock killed him. The doctor said he'd 
heart-disease ; anyway, he died when he saw 
his wife—his legal wife. I mean, he never 
had the pain of seeing Mrs. Clifford’s face 
when she learned how he had deceived her.” 

‘Died ?” 

“Aye! They took him away and gave him 
a grand funeral, very different from the best 
he could afford for his little lad. Then Mrs, 
Clifford (I must call her that, sir), she was ill 
for weeks, and then she wrote once more to 
her father and no answer came!” 

“ Poor girl!” 

“Aye! I'd easily have kept her, but my 
husband was harsh man. He’d not have 
minded her poverty, but he wouldn’t see the 
difference between her who had been so crpelly 
deceived and those foolish girls who go wrong 
knowingly. He ocouldn’t abear to see me 
with her, and so just a week after she had 
written to her father she went !"’ 

“* But surely she said good-bye ?”’ 

“She didn’t, sir! I fancy she knew it’ld 
be too painful for us both. She took nothing 
that belonged to her. She just slipped out 
one June evening in the gloaming, and—I’ve 
never seen her since! ’’ 

“She must he dead! Driven wild by 
suffering she must have killed herself ! ” 

“TI thought that, sir, myself for many 
many @ long day; but I know better now!” 

“Do you mean you have heard from 
her?” 

“Just that, sir! Nearly two years after 
she went away there came a gentleman here 
and asked for me, sir. I can’t tell you how 
he began, but before I understood he was 








shaking hands with me, and thanking me j 


with the tears in hiseyes, and then he told me 
he had married Mrs. Clifford and was going to 
take her far away from all who had been un- 
kind to her. She had wanted to come with 
him, but he thought she was not strong 
enough. He brought me the loveliest clock 
you ever saw from her, and just a picture of 
her dear face, and he gave me a bank-note 
from himself, and would insist on my taking 
it, though I told him five pounds would pay 
all I had spent on Mrs. Clifford—let alone 
fifty!” 

OAnd he did not tell you his name?” 

“He didn’t, sir! He promised me if ever 
they came back to England he would bring 
his wife to seeme. Time would have made 
her stronger then, and softened the old 
wounds. And then,”as he was going, he turned 
round once more and said however long he 
lived he should never forget what I’d done for 
his wife (it was little enough, I’m sure), and 
that if Heaven ever sent him a little girl she 
should be called after me!” : 

Mrs. Pink paused; the tears were running 
down her cheeks from old memories. 

Guy thanked her warmly. His worst fears 
were laid to rest now. .Magdalene had not 
been driven by despair to the sin of suicide, 
and for at least twenty years she had been 
safe and happy in a good man’s home. 

But how in the world was he to find her? 
Allhe knew she had gone abroad some twenty 
years before; to what country, to what conti- 
nent even he did not know. Nay, more—Mrs. 
Pink could not tell him her husband's name: 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir was the policy of the good eld gentleman 
to make his children feel that home was 
happiest place in the world ; and I value this 
delicious home feeling as one of the choicest 


| gifts that a parent can bestow. 
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{THE CHAISE HAD HARDLY DRAWN UP WHEN AN EQUESTRIAN CAME ROUND JHE BEND—IT WAS GIFFARD RAY.] 


NOVELETTE.) 


TRUE TO HER WORD. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tas is the last sunset I shall see in 
Collingford for many days and weeks to 
come,” said Grace Fenwick, with a sigh, as 
she stood with her sister Mary at the garden- 
= of the Rectory, her large grey eyes eagerly 

g the homely but picturesque scenery 
that lay before her. 

The sun sent a red glow over sky and earth, 
and the birds in the thick ivy that grew round 
the church tower were singing their good- 
night song; and it seemed to Grace, standing 
ai the rustic gate which led into the church- 
qari, that she had never ‘fully appreciated 

dear old home until that moment. 

“Is it possible that you can regret leaving 
this ¢ country village?” asked Mary, 
cep Deg her sister in surprise. “‘ One would 
think that you would be glad to get away 
from such a humdrum place, I know that I 
should |” 

The two girls,’although sisters, were utterly 

in character and appearance. 

Grace was thoughtful and earnest, Mary sel- 
and vain. Grace thought of others, Mary 
only of herself. 

Notwithstanding that Grace was superior to 

Sister in everything except beauty, unsel- 
fth and self-sacrificing, the Rev. Nicholas 
Fenwick and his wife bestowed the most 
affection upon Mary. 

were not unkind to Grace, but they 
overlooked her, she being so willing to be left 
in the background. 
anyone told them of their preference” 
annoy yy a have been both hurt and 
» for they were not conscious of it 
themselves, ; 
It was Grace who visited the sick, and 





attended to the wants of the poor, who took 
the responsibility of the household from her 
invalid mother’s shoulders, and saw to her 
unruly brothers and sisters; while Mary did 
absolutely nothing unless she was forced from 
her habitual sloth from very shame. 

‘“*Collingford has never been a dull place to 
me,” said Grace, in answer to her sister. 

“Never found it dull? Then perhaps you 
will tell me what you find lively in it?” 

‘‘I always found plenty to occupy my mind 
here,” replied Grace, with a smile, ‘‘and I 
deeply regret having to leave Collingford.”’ 

* Regret leaving Collingford ? How strangely 
you talk!” 

“In what way do I talk strangely?” 

“You talk more like an old woman than a 
young girl. Anyone would think that you 
were fifty instead of two-and-twenty.”’ 

“You will never understand me, Mary,” 
said Grace, putting her arm round her sister’s 
waist. 

‘*I don’t believe I ever shall,’’ was Mary’s 
reply. “ You are quiet, subdued, and yet you 
seem happy.” 

‘Shall I feel happy amongst strangers?” 
said Grace, doubtf x 

‘* Of course you will, Grace. You will be a 
different girl when you get to London. You 
work too hard, ond don’t think enough of 
yourself. Why should you see a lot of un- 
grateful people, who only care for you for what 
they can get out of you? You have not yet 
got over the effect of the fever you caught 
through nursing little Bob. What an ungrate- 
ful little wretch he must have been to repa’ 
all your kindness by giving you a fever! 1 
your beautiful hair had to be cut off too. 
It does seem a shame!” 

‘I may not look so nice, but I feel more 
comfortable without it,’”’ replied Grae, cheer- 
fully. ‘I was fortunate to escape with my 
life. I am grateful for that.” 

‘** And whatam I todo when you are gone?” 
said Mary, with startling abruptness. “I 
suppose mamma will want me to take your 





a and I shall have to work like you 
id, from morning till night. How I do dis- 
like brothers and sisters; they are such a 
nuisance !"’ ‘ 

“They are rather troublesome,’’ admitted 
Grace. 

“They are always troublesome,” replied 
Mary. ‘And I shall have to darn socks and 
stockings all day. What a wretched prospect 
I have before me!” 

‘You must make the best of it, Mary,’ 
said Grace, kindly. ‘It is not my fault that 
I am obliged to leave Collingford. It is 

pa’s wish.” 

“I was not blaming you,”’ said Mary. ‘ It 
is er your fault, but I wish I was in your 

ce.’’ 

“You have no reason to envy me,” observed 
Grace, with her quaint smile. ‘‘ My visit to 
London is anything but a pleasure trip. I go 
to work, not to play.” 

“ Work or play, anything is better than the 
life I am leading here. There is nothing stir- 
ing but stagnation in this place.” 

“Can you talk like that on a beautifal 
evening like this ?’”’said Grace, indignantly. 

“Yes I can,” replied Mary quickly. ‘‘I 
hate the place. Iam tired of the same old 
stupid trees, the same old walks. The place 
is too familiar to me ; familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, you know.” i 

‘Then I suppose you don’t feel inclined to 
come for a this evening ? ” said Grace, “‘a 
farewell walk, Mary?” , 

“IT hate walking,” replied Mary, with a 
frown. ‘There is not a spot about here that 
I have not seen a thousand times.” 

“ Very well, Mary, I will go alone,” said 
Grace, in hurt tones, and a dark shadow of 
disappointment came across her face. 

Selfish as she was, Mary perceived how 
greatly she had hurt her sister in refusing to 
accompany her on her farewell walk to her 
old favourite haunts, and felt very much 
ashamed of herself too. 

“No, Grace, you shall not go alone,” she 
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said, kindly. culties! Looking at this grand old ruin—for | amusement,” said Grace, gravely. The tem. 


“T will accompany you. What 
a strange girl you are, Grace?” 

So the two girls passed through the gate 
hand-in-hand, and went down the windi 
lane ; and a pretty picture they made in their 
whitésummer dresses and sailor hats, while 
is comaeerd of Pi trees met, 
making.like a framework to picture, 

was r than Grace, and a 
1 than her sister; a gitl 
ly attract the most atten- 
tien on first inttoduction,; but one of those 
creatures, whom one-can grow very tired of 
after:e time. 

Grace; on thesother hand, had a way of 
winning people’s- hearts after a time by her 
onestentadionss manner and gentle nature. 


unless she felt obliged to do so... 
‘You don’t. mean to Fae mg 
y in dismay: 
tonesy.aeeGrace turned up a narrow: paths 


wv 
sng a 





; Lapproach 
the dear old place,” said Grawe, thoughtfully ; 
‘‘ but still it has a strange faseination for me, 


'| her sister in thegreatest surprise andadmira. 


tiem. 
i) ‘Yon will laugh at me when I tell you 
1 wean my vows,” said Grace, looking 


ing toy}. 


ruin it almost is—will not make father -a bit 
more able to dress and educate his children 
properly.” 

Mary threw herself‘into an: arm-chair as 
she spoke, a chair that: had. once been hand- 
soine; but the velvet| had: faded, and the only 
thing it had to recommend itnow was that it 
owas comfortable, 


“T have here;Mary;’* said Grace so- 
Jemnly, “ = a vow+a. vow that shall be 
Md pt.” 


oer ly, Grace,” said Mary, 
longlimbs, ‘' you look quite: dramatic! 
Graceshad. herself to her 


i ger 


that: intensified: her-teauty; The bantering: 
a 


wordiedied frommMary’s lips, and she 


down 
‘atvher ‘sister, who regarded’ her with. inoreas- 


ing wonder e moment. 

“No L will’ not,” declared Mary, “How 
terribly in earnest yor:look, Grace!” 
_ “T amin earnest,” replied Grace, and her 
d trembled’ with excitement; as she raised 
itabeveher head. ‘Iam in earnest, Mary. 
‘Horey.under this dear old roof, that -has-shel- 
tered. so many of our ancestors, I solemnly 
vewrtedo everything in my power to win it 
back to our family. Where there's a will 
there’s a way, Mary; and henceforth I shall 
only have one object in my life, and that is, 
to restore Fenwick Hall to my father.’’ 

“You are making a foolish vow, Grace! ’’ 
said Mary, jumping from her chair, “a vow. 
that you cam by no means keep. The: Fen- 





and I have spent hours and hours there.” 
‘“When Igo there I always feel a most 
intense hatred for Giffard Ray,’ returned 


Mary. ‘ Why should he be in possesion of 
the ancient home of the Fenwicks?”’ 


“Simply because Gifford Ray's brother 


bought the property from our grandfather,” 
said Grace. ‘oIf anyone.is to blame it is our 
grandfather for being extravagant.’ 

“I can’t help hating him,” cried Mary. 
“‘ Look how he adds insult to injury by allow- 
ing the place:to fall into decay ! ”’ 


“ Giffard Ray has not the money to keepup , 
in grand style,” said Grace; “and. he is too. 


proud te part with the estate.” 


flings o a gate and enters the grounds of 
Fenwick Hall. 

The sen has disappeared behind the western 
hills, but the sky is still one mass of crimson 


— and Fenwick Hall stood out in bold 
relic: 
A fine old p'ace it was, with a broad terrace 


in front, and broad marble steps leading up to 
the central entrance. It was built of red 
brick, and had quaint twisted chimneys from 
which no smoke had appeared: for many and 
many a year, and showed many signs of being 
quite uninhabited. 

Bat although the house was tenantless, 
Grace had discovered a way to enter it, and 
had done so many a time. Some narrow steps 
led up to a balcony, and putting her hand 
throngh an opening left by a broken pane of 
glass, the girl quickly ed back the latch 
and. threw open the casement. In another 
moment they were both standing in the room. 
The smile had gone from Grace's lips,and she 
lcoked:so pale and sad that. Mary. was. quite 

* startled. 

** Come: away, Grace,” cried Mury, taking 
hold ofher: hand. “I waa right when I told 
you not to come here. By coming here we 
are only reminded of things: that we ought to 
forget!” 

“I wish to be reminded of our’ fallen 
grandeur,” replied Grace, speaking slowly 
and distinctly. 

‘You are’ very foolish, Grace,” said Mary. 
‘‘ What good can it possibly do us to know that 
at one time the Fenwicks were rich and pros- 
perous, now that they are in debt and diffi- 


, falfilled.”’ 


| like that! 
“You are always ready to. make excuses for , 
everyo.e,” cried Mary, impatiently, as> slic . 


wicks are beggars, and beggars they, must: 
remain.” 
“I am young, strong, and resolute,” replied 
Grace, by no means shaken in her resolation. 
‘* But you are only a girl after all, Grace, 
remember that,’’ said Mary; ‘Going away 
has excited you, and to-morrow you will laugh 


, &t yourself for being so-foolish,”’ 
| Phis ismo sudden determination, Mary,” 


said: Grace, ‘and one day you will.see my vow 


“1 shall have to livea very long time then,” 
and Mary gave vent to an amused laugh. 
“The idea of you, a penniless girl, talking 
I shall really begin to think that 
you are going mad. We are poor, and poor 
we shall remain; and poor people will get 


| deeper: ir the mire year by year; and every 
| time I pass this honse I shall see it getting 


more gloomy and dilapidated.” 

“This place will one day be ours,’’ said 
Grace ,confidently. “I feel it, I know: it; 
something tells me that I shall succeed.’’ 


Mary. “I have never seen you look like this 
before. You, who are generally so calm, so 
tranquil !’”’ 

“Perhaps you may never see meso excited 
again,” replied Grace, in a lower tone; “ forit 
is only by calmness:and resolation that I can 
gain my object.” 

**How do you propose to carry out your 
wonderful scheme?” asked Mary. Then she 
adds, glancing at her gloved hand, . “ How 
horribly dusty this place is! Look at my 
glove, how dirty it has become’; and 1 only 
placed" my hand on the table for one little 
moment! I hope you will see: that the place 
is well_cleaned when you gain possessioa of 
it,” 

“ You cannot shake my confidence by laugh. 
ing at me,” said Grace. ‘ Ridicule: cannot 
turn me from my purpose, Mary. Youdo not 
know what can be done if a person starts with 
one object in life.” 

‘It is my opinion that you are. great deal 
too romantic,’ cried Mary. ‘Let me see. 
If yougut two shillings a week in the eavings 
bank; how long will it take you to buy Fen- 
wick Hall. It is clear to me that you will have 
to live a thousand years to carry ous your 
scheme |” 

“T am glad that-I afford you so much 





““ Why; Grace, how excited you look!” cried || 


| his strong grasp was no burly s 


porary flush of excitement had gone f 
beautiful, sensitive face, leaving it more pals 
than ever by Reaptnes 

“Do not be offended, Grace,” said Mary 
‘for I cannot help thinking your vow a very 
extravagams one.” 

‘Most: people would think me mad) if they 
were to hear me,” said Grace; “ and I daresay 
you are-of*that opinion.” 

‘Tf you are mad, it is inva. ; 
way,” on Mary. ‘I haveoften that 
most peoplaare cranky on some pointiorother 
Every one-has some hobby porved nrg ‘ 

* What is yours?” asked Grace, looking at 

ister; ‘‘ Perhaps though you are: superior 
“to-adl man kind:ia this-respect! ” 

my ge neseply, but looked round. the 
1 rooms. It was growing:very, 
and the-girl began to feel a pri ey 
\siom stealing her-—the place was so-silent 
‘and gloomy. 

‘« Let us go now,” suggested Mary, . “I don't 
like old tenantless houses at. night: time, | 
feel quite oreepy.”’ 

* One moment, and wewill go,;’” said Grace. 
** How nervous you are. Why I: would not 
mind remaining here all night!” m 

‘‘ I would not do so for a thousand pounds,” 
cried Mary, looking towards the door: Then 
she said, almost in a Ly arena 
eS eee on 
the stairs?” 2 bo 


‘‘I hear nothing,” replied: with an 
amused smile. “It is all your famegy you 
nervous little stupid.” d 

persisted 


“+ There it is in; I tell’ you; 
om dregeing hae sinter tewards the 

indow, time Grace herself hears a 

‘| will remain and see what it is,” said 
Grace, who was of a resolute character, and 
not incliued to take alarm without there was’ 
something really to be alarmed about. 

‘No! no!” said Mary, trying to drag her 
sister towards the window. ‘ Come away, 
come away.” 

Seeing that Grace had thoroughly made up 
her mind to remain, and resisted all her 
efforts to drag her alone, Mary with a ory of 
terror released her hold, and rushed through 
the window, leaving her sister to the unknown 
danger that threatened. 

No sooner had Mary-. disappeared through 
the door than with a pitying smilevat her 
sister’s weakness, Graco advanced: towards 
the door with a firm andresolute step. 

Taking hold of the handle of the door with 
a slightly trembling hand she flung the door 
wide open, to see a tall, stalwart figure stand- 
ing on the threshold. So dark was the 
that neither she nor the person who 
before her could clearly see each other. Before 
Grace could speak she was seized roughly by 
the shoulder. ; 

“ Are you a robber or a tramp:?”” cried’s 
loud commanding voice, and she was shakes 
violently. 

This was the roughest treatment she had 
received in her life, and had her onknows 
assaiiant being able to see that she wats 
woman, he would not have behaved insuchan 
unceremonious manner. When a man 
he is in anempty house, and suddenly comes 
upon @ person who has no right there, he isnot 
very gentle in his manner. ae 

“ You have no right here,’’ he said, giving 
Grace anotker shake, and then he dragged her 
into the room, and towards the windows 

By the dim light that came thenghtiny: 
casement he saw that the pereon he heléi 
coundrel, bat 
a woman ; and with a ory of dismay he released 
his hold and they stood looking at: es 
= Grace with the deepest indignesion 2 

ex dark eyes, 

“T really beg your pardon,” stammered the 
young man awkwardly, as he tools off his 
hat. “It was so dark that 1 could. mots 
who you were. I am afraid 1 treated youve 
roughly ?” 





“You had a right to treat me xoughly, for 1 
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ss ‘ 
no business here,” replied Grace, speak-| “ Whata brute!” cried Mary, indignantly, 


bad slowly and distinctly, and eyeing the ‘‘ to hurt a girl like that.” 
agg man disdainfully all the time. | “It was Giffard Ray who hurt me like 
y «J donot know what excuse to make,” said that, and I hate him for it!” said Grace. 


theyoung man excitedly, ‘‘I am afraid that ‘ You saw Giffard Ray!" said Mary, exci- 
[mast have hurt you very much.” | tedly. “ What is he like?" 
«You need not apologise; Mr. Giffard Ray,” ; A natural question for a woman to ask. 
sid Grace, with a mocking smile; ‘for that; ‘ Like—likea very handsome man,” replied 
: name, I think?” | Grace. “I am so sorry to find him hand- 
ieThat ismy name,” replied Giffard,admir- some; I pictured such a different person, a 
ing the girl more and more every moment. | great clumsy-looking fellow, and not a well-» 
Then he added, “This is quite a strange bred gentleman. But I hate him more than 
It is ten yeare since I left this ever, because I cannot look down at him as I 
place. I was @ mere boy at the time, and should like,” 
qhen Lentered this gloomy old house I never | 


saying it, with such a beautiful young Hall with her sister, for then she would have 


‘* Did he know who you were?’’ asked Mary, | 
enna with—with, I must,I cannot wishing now that she had remained at the | 


ay? Your: name—will ‘you tell me your seen Giffard Ruy. She felt more favourably | 
name?” | disposed towards him now that she had heard 
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“My name is of no consequence to you,” ; that he was handsome. How curious she felt , 
in all tosee him! 
Good | 


Grace defiantly, ‘for 
probability we may never meet again. 
Mr. Giffard Ray.” 


“TI told him who I was, and that we must 
always. be implacable enemies,’’ said Grace, 


would have passed out through theopen ‘‘and before he could recover from his as- 


windorif he had not stood in her way. 


« Will,” she cried, looking at him, and in| 


tonishment had hurried away.” 
‘“‘He must think you a very strange girl!” 


gpite of herself, she cannot help thinking how , said Mary, with a laugh. “Ah! here is 


handsome he. is, althongh she hates him, 


will you allow me to pass, or are you going 


togive me in charge of ew for being on 
your premises for an unl, p | as 

The young man gave an am smile, but 
madeno attempt to move. 

“Before you gol wish you would answer 
one ion,’ he pleaded. 

“ I must, since you have the 
tain me!" said Grace, spitefully. 


su 
‘to 


Shehad always hated Giffard Ray, although | 


she had defended him to her sister, for she 


always regarded the Rays as the enemies to! 


the Fenwicks. In fact it was said, either 
with or without foundation, that Giffard 


wick out of his property, but there was no 
tangible proof of this. 

Sometimes Grace told herself that this dis- 
like to Giffard Ray was unreasonable; but its 
very unreasonableness made her dislike him 
all the more. 


’ mamma,” 


A pale, careworn-looking woman entered 


| the bed-room, and Grace feels very sorrowful 
;a8 she glances at her mother, who had evi- 
, dently passed a sleepless night. 


‘‘T shall miss you sadly,” said’ Mrs, Fen- 
wick, kissing her daughter. 
‘** And so shall I,’’ cried’ Mary, thinking of 


_ the extra load that will fall upon her shoulders. 


“ Bat it is impossible, of course, for us to re- 
main in this little village all ourlives. Papa's 
expenses are increasing every day.” 

They go down to breakfast, and the meal 
was a very dismal affair, for no one could 


‘hardly eat’ or drink; and the children, who 
Ray's: grandfather had cheated Josep Fen. | 


were generally so noisy, were quiet and still, 
for the idea of Grace:going away was terrible 
to them all. 

Grace appeared to be the liveliest, for she 


,; was the only person who laughed and talked ; 


but no one knew what it cost her to do so. 
If she had remained silent for a moment she 


“You are not obliged to answer-me, but I | would have burst into.s flood of tears. 


should be pleased 
Ray; moving from the window. 

“Ido not wish to please you,” replied 
Grace: ‘‘ No Fenwick wiehes to please a Ray. 
The Rays and the Fenwicks must always be 
€nemies | ’’ 

“You are a Ienwick!” cried Giffard Ray, 
inthe greatest surprise, 

“Yes, I am a Fenwick,” replied Grace, 
and she: gave the young man a glance of evil 
contempt that made him feel very uncomfort- 
able, “I came here to take a last glimpse at 
the dear old place before leaving here for 
many months, perhaps for many years. I 
wish I had not done so,” vindictively, “since 
have put myself under an obligation to 
you!” 

Before Giffard could make reply Grace had 
= through the window, and was hurrying 

the steps. He stood there, watching her 
ietteating figure, hoping she would: turn back, 
Butishe never did so once, and was soon lost 
inthe darkness, 


CHAPTER II. 
“Way, what: a bruise you have on your 
thoulder |” said Mary to her sister when they 


Were. dressing next morning. ‘ How in the 
World did you get it; Grace?” 
Ac great, big, horrible man did that last 
night,” replied Grace; “when you left me 
a at Fenwick Hall.” 
em there was some one at Fenwick 
Hall?” 
“Of course there was!” 
“Not a-ghost?” 
‘Not a ghost, but a real live person,” said 
; ‘*and when I opened the door he 
‘tized: me by the shoulder and shook me.” 





if you would,” said Giffard ; 





She was very much relieved when she had 
taken farewell of every one but Mary; for the 


parting was a painfal one, and therefore best | 
| over, 


Mary and Grace satside by side in the little 
basket pony-chaise lent to them by friend, 
and on the other seats was Grace's baggage. 
Mary, now ithad come to the push, felt dread- 
fully cut upat the idewof loeing her sister, but 
she tried to persuade herself that she would 
soon return. 

The pony had proceeded down the lane for 


| man’s manner. 


| Of seeing him for some time,” said 





——_3 
face and elegant manner. A good-looking 
face is a great eae oe to a woman’s heart. 

Giffard overheard Mary’s words, and felt 
grateful to her. She was not quite so hard- 
hearted as her sister he told himself. 

‘I am afraid I am sadly deficient im pride,” 
said Giffard Ray, with a smile; that showed 
hia strong white teeth. “ You must really be 
charitable enough to make some allowance for 
me, Miss Fenwick.” 

Grace made no reply, but taking the reins 
out of Mary’s hand whipped the pony up, and 
as the pony trotted away they heard a ringing 
—_ behind them. The young man was 

idently amused at the girl's conduct. 

“How I hate him!” cried Grace, turning 


' red to the forehead. ‘“ I should like to strike 


him with this whip!” 

‘*He is certainly very aggravating,” said 
Mary, who was highly amused at the young 
“TI can see plainly that it 
will not be very easy to put him down. He 
is one. of persons who will not be 
offended.” * 

“ At any rate, I shall not have the annoyance 
i Grace, as 
she pulled up the pony before the little way- 


| Side station. 


The train was due in five minutes, and 
therefore Grace and Mary did not have much 
time to talk. A warm-embrace, a few mes- 
sages to the children, her father and mother, 
and then Grace turned away with tear-dim- 


| med eyes. 


about a mile at a slow trot (for he had never | 
been known to hurry himself on any account) | felt at his non-appearance perhaps he would 
when they heard the sound of horse's hoofs. , have taken compassion on the girl. She-was 


So narrow was the green and shady lane that 


Mary was compelled to draw the chaise to the | 
side of the road. Hardly had she done so | her. 


when an equestrian came round the sharp 
bend in the lane at a walking pace. 

Mary guessed who he was from the descrip- 
tion Grace had given of him, and the angry 
frown that her sister gave on catching sight of 
the horseman. 

But unabashed by the angry glance that 
Grace gave him, Giffard Ray p ulled up his 
horse, and after bowing politely said, in his 
pleasantest tone,— 

“Good morning, Miss Fenwick! I hope 
you have quite forgiven me for the unfortu- 
nate mistake I made yesterday when I caught 
hold of you in that.rough, unceremonicus 
manner ?” 

‘*‘T wish you to understand onee for all that 
I wish to, have nothing to say to you,” said 
Grace, severely. ‘‘ You cannot have much 
pride, Mr, Ray, or-you would not force your 
presence upon me. You. compel me to use 
words that. I would.gladly leave unsaid.” 

‘Don’t be so rude,” whispered Mary, who 
was quite taken by Giffard Ray's: handsome 


a 





| might fall in love with me. 


Mary felt very sad and lonely as she turned 
the pony’s head in the direction of home. 
She had never realised till that moment how 
different everything would be-when Grace was 
faraway. She had always had the greatest 
dislike to Collingford, and she disliked it more 
than ever now, 

Of what was Mary thinking as she’ drove 
along? More of Giffard Ray than her sister. 
Giffard Ray, how handsome he-was! She was 
half in love with him-already. 

‘+ Grace thought’of bringing back Fenwick 
Hall one day,” said Mary to herself; “ But 
perhaps, after’all; the place will come back to 
our family*through me. Why should <I: not 
marry Giffard Ray? And when I'am married 
to him insist upon him not selling Fenwick 
Hall. I am young and beautiful, he told me 
that, and it is not quite impossible that he 
Iam sure he will 
find nothing else to do than to make: love in 
this country village | *’ ~ 

For three whole days Mary saw nothing of 
Giffard Ray, although she took long walks in 
hopes of’ meeting him. But he never came, 
and Mary was very indignant, for she knew 
perfectly well that he was still in Collingford, 
for people spoke about him. 

If he had known how disappointed Mary 


really in love with Giffard Ray, and felt very 
unhappy to think that he did not care for 


When a young girl lives*in a country ‘vil- 
lage without much to think about, and with 
little to occupy her mind, it is surprising how 
ready she is to give her heart away to the first 
handsome stranger that appears on the scene. 

Mary had received a letter from Grace, and 
she sent one in return, but she made-no men- 
tion of her meeting with Giffard Ray in the 
barn. She did not care about speaking or 
writing about Giffard Ray to anyone. 

Being a clergyman’s daughter, it-was com- 
pulsory on Mary’s part to go to church at 
least twice on Sunday; and it must be con- 
fessed that the girl did not care very much 
about doing so. If she had been as well 
dressed as some of the other girls who attended 
charch it would be another matter, But 
feeling shabby beside the others, her attend- 
ance at church was not unattended by annoy- 
ance. 

However, on this particular Sunday, she 
was highly delighted at being present at morn- 
ing service; for immediately on entering the 
sacred building she caught sight of Giffard 
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Ray. He was sitting alone in front of her, 
but during church time he never once looked 
round, being quite unconscious of the girl’s 


presence. 

It was not Giffard Ray’s custom to go to 
church every Sunday, but when he did he was 
very earnest and sincere, and his eyes did not 
wander round the interior of the building, or 
rest on the congregation as though he were in 
a theatre. 

However, when he came out of church he 
walked up to Mary, and she introduced him 
to her father, the Rev. Fenwick. He won the 
clergyman’s heart by praising his sermon, 
and was so enthusiastic in his remarks that 
he won the heart of the parson, who had been 
in unusually good form that morning. 

As they proceeded home, Mary and her 
father arm-in-arm, the girl told him how she 
had met Giffard Ray. 

‘I don’t believe Giffard Ray is half so bad 
as people make him out,’ said the Rev. 
Nicholas Fenwick, as he opened the gate 
leading into the well-kept, old-fashioned gar- 
d 


en. 

“Neither do I!” returns Mary, looking 
down upon the ground. 

And after this Sunday Giffard Ray became 
a constant visitor at the Rectory. 


CHAPTER III. 


We must leave the quiet village of Colling- 
ford and follow Grace’s footsteps up to busy, 
nat are was employed by a 

y in -square a8 @ governess, 
and received the munificent sum of thirty 
pounds a year for her services. 

Her situation was not at all a hard one, and 
Mrs. Wentworth was very kind and con- 
siderate—so kind and considerate that it was 
@ pleasure to do all one could to please her, as 
Grace told her sister in one of her letters. 

Grace was quite surprised at the little she 
had to do, that is, comparatively with what 
she had had todoat home. At home there had 
always been something to do, and her work 

never done; but the house in Blooms- 
bury-square was a well-regulated one, and Grace 
ad her regular hours for work and for recrea- 


She was treated in every way as one of the 
household, and the servants were just as 
obliging as their mistress. Servants are ve 
apt to follow the example of their master an 
mistress, and, in all probability, had they 
treated Grace as an inferior they would have 
done 80 too. 

Grace’s life was not nearly so dull as it was 
when at Collingford, for she often went with 
the children to the theatre and other places of 
amusement; and when there was a party at 
the house she was always invited. ; 

Grace’s quiet and unassuming manner soon 
won friends, and she was very often invited out, 
much to Mrs. Wentworth’s joy. 

_ When Mary read Grace’s letter down in the 
little village she would often feel a great 
shock of envy in her breast, for it had been 
many & month since she had been to a 
theatre. 

_ In fact, the Rev. Fenwick had_a great ob- 
jection to those places of amusement; and 
Grace, not wishing to give him any annoy- 
ance, took care not to mention anything about 
them in her letters to him. 

Yes, Mary felt very envious of Grace when 
she heard how very happy she was, and had 
the frankness to tell her so when she wrote. 
The only consolation she had was that Giffard 
Ray was still at Collingford. 

It must be confessed that Mary had not 
made much poses in the young man’s 
heart, but still they were often together, and 
hope told a flatterin Bg to poor Mary, who 
really fancied that her love would be ulti. 
mately returned. 

Grace had been about three months in 
London, when she was introduced at a dinner 
party to a gentleman whose name was 


Clement Dale—a tall, fair man, with steel 
grey eyes, and a restless, scheming look. 

A strange man was Clement Dale, one of 
those men who never seem quite at ease. He 
was one of those fellows who seem to be per- 
petually on the alert, and not the most trivial 
thing could occur near him without he failed 
te observe it. 

A very sharp, observant man was Clement 
Dale, and many of his friends said that they 
believed that he had eyes at the back of his 
head, for he always appeared to know what 
was going on behind him, 

Directly Clement Dale’s sharp eyes rested 
on Grace’s fair face he took the most violent 
fancy to her, but the girl did not reciprocate 
his eelings. On the contrary, she did not 
care for him a bit, feeling a strange aversion 
to him if anything. 

After her first _ Clement = —_ 
every opportunity of ap ing at aces 
where Grace went, and if he had only the 
chance would speak to Grace, and on rare 
occasions dance with her. 

At length, so obvious did his attentions be- 
come, that Mrs. Wentworth congratulated 
Grace on the conquest she had made, much 
to that young lady’s annoyance, who repudi- 
ated all interest in Clement Dale. 

“‘ But he will win you in spite of yourself,” 
observed Mrs. Wentworth, looking up from 
her needlework. 

“ What makes you think that?” 

‘* Because Clement Dale is so persistent,” 
replied Mrs. Wentworth. 

‘Then, according to you,” said Grace laugh- 
ingly ; ‘‘a man is only to be persistent to con- 
quer & woman’s heart.” 

‘* As a general rule,” cried Mrs. Wentworth, 
who is a stout, good-looking woman of about 
forty-five. ‘If a man is persevering and has 
no rival, he can nearly always succeed in 

ing the woman he desires.” 

“ Clement Dale will never marry me,” re- 
plied Grace, in a decided voice. 

But Mrs. Wentworth was not at all con- 
vinced by this answer. She felt perfectly 
ae that Grace would marry Clement 
Dale. 

“* The great pity is that he is a poor man,” 
said Mrs. Wentworth. “ That is, compara- 
tively poor.”’ 

“I can never marry @ poor man even if I 
were to love him,” said Grace, thinking of 
the vow she had made in Fenwick Hall. 

“And why not?” asked Mrs. Wentworth, 
in the greatest surprise. “I never thought 
that you were a mercenary girl, Grace.” 

‘* But I am,” replied Grace, looking up from 
a French exercise that she was correcting. 
‘‘Tam afraid that my frank avowal of this 
fault in my character will make you think the 
less of me.” 

‘* Not at all,” said Mrs. Wentworth, reas- 
suringly. ‘‘I think that if all girls were as 
sensible as you the world would be much 
better. By-the-bye, you are coming to the 
a ed at Neuvilles to-night, are you 
e not?” 

‘*T am afraid you are making me too fond 
of enjoyment, Mrs. Wentworth,” said Grace. 
“If you will excuse me I will not go to the 
Neuvilles to-night.” 

‘You must have some reason for staying 

What is it?” asked Mrs. Went- 
worth. 


“I will be frank with you,” said Grace. 

“You always are. Well, dear, what is the 
reason ? nd ition 

“TI will not e er- to: night 
because I know that Mr. Dale Lai he there,” 
said Grace. “It is very annoying that I 
should be haunted by that man as though he 
were my shadow.” 

“Some girls would be highly complimented 
at such flattery and attentions,” observed 
Mrs. Wentworth, ‘‘and I cannot help thinking 
that you are concealing your real feelings.” 

“T never feel flattered by the attentions of a 
person that I do not like,” replied Grace. 
‘Let us. dismiss such an unpleasant subject 
from our minds.” 








‘‘As you please, dear,” said Mrs, 
worth, as she returned to her re ae 
while Grace pored over French exercise, 

That evening Grace did not go to Mrs, 
Neaville’s dinner-party. Instead of doj 
this she took down:a novel from the 
and taking ssion of @ snug arm.chair 
began to . The book was a very interest. 
ing one, and Grace soon became so absorbed 
in it that she soon forgot the outside world, 
She did not look up once from the book untij 
she had read the first volume, and then she 
saw by the gilt clock on the mantelpiece that 
she had been reading over three hours, 

After resting a quarter of an hour to think 
over what she had just read, she was about to 
take up the second velume and commence tg 
read when a servant entered the room, 

‘* Mr. Clement Dale,’’ the servantann 
and before she could deny herself to him— 
which she would have certainly done—Mr, 
Dale entered the room. He had taken the 
——— to slip half-a-crown in the girl's 

and, and had informed her that Grace ex. 
pected to see him, in order that she should not 
refuse to grant him an interview. So his 
cunning ruse had succeeded. 

Grace cast an an glance at the servant 
before she shut the door, and then asked Mr. 
Dale to be seated. He took a chair very near 
Grace, nearer than she liked, and be/Zore speak. 
ing his restless eyes wandered round the room, 
taking in every detail. Grace felt quite sure 
that if he bad chosen he could have given 
an inventory of the room without writing it 
down. So long a pause was em ing to 
Grace, so she gave @ little cough. He 
round at her with a start, fixing his réstless 
grey eyes upon her face. 

“You were reading when I came im,” 
he observed in a low, nervous voice. “Iam 
afraid I have disturbed you.” 

Ben book is a very interesting one, Mr. 

‘* You are fond of reading, Miss Grace Fen- 
wick?” 





‘* Yes, are not you?” 

“ I like ing, but not this kind of book,” 
said Mr. Dale, looking into the green covers 
deprecatingly. 

‘* What kind of book do you like?” 

“I don’t like novels,” — Clement 
Dale. ‘There is nothing to be learned by 
reading novels, I think they are waste of 
time. | I may be wrong, but that is my opi- 
nion.’ 

‘But one cannot always be working,” re- 
plied Grace, ‘and I think that a eook aed 
is the greatest recreation one can have.” — 

‘‘I am sorry I cannot agree with you in 
that,” said Clement Dale taking up the novel, 
and turning the pages over with his long, thin 
hand. ‘ Now I suppose there is a lot written 
about love in this book, Miss Grace ?” 

* Love, jealousy, andhate,”’ answered Grace, 
smiling at Mr, Clement Dale’s strange, abrupt 
manner. 

“Love, jealousy, and hate,” repeated Mr. 
Clement slowly and distinctly, as he drew his 
chair near to Grace. ‘‘ Now I don’t hate you, 
Miss Grace, but I do feel jealous of you some- 
times when you are talked to by other men, 
and I a love you. The object of my 
visit is to you this.” : 

Grace was completely taken by surprise, 
and for a moment or two she had quite lost 
the use of her voice. She could only look at 
him in utter astonishment. Looking at his 
face, his sharp restless face, she can see that 
he is terribly in earnest. a 

“The object of my visit is to tell you this, 
he repeated, looking as if about to take her 
hand, and then suddenly changing his mind. 

“Mr, Dale!” said Grace, rising from her 
chair. “I really did not expect to hear such 
words from your lips. Never, never, never 
repeat them again !”’ 

‘Am I to understand that you refuse to 
become my wife?” said Clement, Dale and he, 
too, rose from his chair. é 

Hé had grown very haggard and white. 
His face looked positively thinner, his eye 
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were more restless than ever. Evidently he 
deeply loved Grace. The girl looked at him 
pityingly, but no feeling stronger than pity 
qas in her heart. 

“TJ cannot marry you, Mr. Dale,” said Grace 
gery gently. 

“Tg this your final decision ?” 

« Yes, Mr. Dale.” 

Clement Dale, after going to the windowand 
looking out, walked towards the door. His 
hand was on the handle when he turned 
round. He felt as though he could not leave 
Grace in that way—that if he pleaded he might 
get her to alter her mind. 

“Do you know th@ in sending me away 
from you you are doing mea greater injury 
than if you were to send a bullet through my 
prains, and lay me lifeless at your feet? Do 

‘know the injury you are causing me, you 
cruel girl?” 

“I cannot help that,’ was Grace’s ready 


answer. 

“ You cannot help that,” said Dale, ‘‘ when a 

word from your lips would make me the 
jest of men. No one will ever love you 
as1 love you Grace.” 

“Ido not want any one to love me,”’ replied 
Grace. “I have made up my mind never to 
love any man.” 

Mr. Dale looked at her in surprise. 

“Foolish girl!” said Clement Dale, ‘I 
thought once that no woman would ever win 
my heart, but you have taught me the cruel 
pain of love.” 

“Tt will be better for us both if the inter- 
view is ended,” said Grace, with a weary sigh. 
“Tf I even loved you, Mr. Dale, I could not 
marry wl 

“And why?” 

“Because you are poor,” 

“Oh! I see,” said Clement Dale; ‘ you are 
like all women—you love money,” 

‘ [have some reason for wishing to be rich,” 
said Grace, ‘and I repeat, Mr. Clement Dale, 
that if you had been a wealthy man the 
answer I would have given you would have 
been a very different one.”’ 

“Then itis the want of gold that stands 
between me and my desires?’’ cried Clement 
Dale, wiping the perspiration from his face, 
“If I were rich you would marry me? Say 

that again ?”” 

“If you were rich I would marry you!” 
repeated Grace, and she certainly meant what 
she said. 

“How long will you give me to make my 
fortune?" asked Clement Dale, and a hungry, 
calculating look came into his face. 

“Three months,” said Grace, with an in- 
creduluos smile ; ‘‘but Iam talking nonsense 
now, Mr. Dale. This interview had better end. 
It can do no good.” 

“Three months. If I come to you with a full 
purse, in three months you will m me?” 
cried Clement Dale, nervously stroking his 
beard, « It shall be done Grace, it shall be 

Will you swear that you will marr 
in three months, if I carry out what 
promise? ’’ 

“I swear that if you are a rich man in that 
short time I'll marry you,” returned Grace, 
whesitatingly ; “but it is impossible. I am 
only raising up false hopes in your heart— 
aes | that soon must dashed to the 

“Before threes months is over my head I 

ll lay ten thousand pounds at your feet,” 
said Clement Dale, and he thought to himself, 

It must, it shall be done. I will do it 
although I risk penal servitude.” 

“Remember that I will not wait one 
moment longer,’ cried Grace. 

“Three months will be ample,” said 
Clement Dale. «I do not ask om moment 
more, My wife in thres months, Grace, I 
ry risk life, even dishonour, to win 

He raised her white shapely hard to his 
gg lips, and in another moment was 


a@ 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mary's consternation was great, when one 
morning she received a letter from her sister 
Grace, in which she signified her intention of 
coming down to Collingford for a week. 
Every person in the Rectory was pleased, with 
the — of Mary, who feared Grace as a 
rival. 

Giffard Ray spoke a great deal too often of 
Grace to please Mary, and she felt greatly 
afraid that if he were to set eyes on her sister 
once more, all her hopes of winning him for 
herself would be dashed to the ground. When 
two sisters becomes rivals, they generally hate 
each other intensely. 

‘* Why, how white you look child,” said Mrs. 
Fenwick, looking at Mary. ‘“ You must not 
get so excited over the anticipation of seeing 
Grace, or to make yourself ill. Of course the 
news was quiet unexpected, and took you by 
— What a foolish little thing you are, 

ary ! ” 

Grace had not deemed it necessary to give 
them very long notice of her intended visit. 
a had only given them twenty-four hours, in 
act. : 

‘‘ Tf she wins Giffard Ray from me I will hate 
her, sister though she be,”’ said Meiss Mary to 
herself when alone. She did love Giffard Ray 
with all her heart and soul, and the prospect 
of his marrying anyone else but herself was 
terrible to her. 

She did not feel as though she could breathe 
in the house, so put on her hat and hurried 
down the lane. Her brain was on fire. She 
felt a presentiment of coming evil or dread of 
the future she had never known before. She 
could think of nothing but Giffard Ray and 
Grace. How could they be kept apart! It was 
impossible for them to be kept out of each 
other's sight. Grace would ruin her life ut- 
terly, she felt certain of that. 

Hurriedly she walked along, when the very 
person of whom she was thinking came into 
view. It must be confessed that Giffard had 
paid more attention to this girl than he ought 
to have done, considering that he was only 
amusing himself at her expense. 

But men arelike that—even the best of them. 
They like to win the heart of a young and 
beautiful girl, even when they have no other 
object than of pleasantly spending what would 
otherwise be a dull half-hour. Giffard was 
thoughtless, that was all. 

“Mary,” he said—hecalled her Mary now— 
‘* Where are you going to in sucha hurry ?” 

‘‘For a walk,” said Mary, hardly able to 
speak for tears. 

‘* For a run I should think,” replied Giffard. 
‘* What in the world is the matter. Has any- 
thing happened at home to put you out of 
temper ?”’ 

“No,” said Mary, so sharply that Giffard 
Ray was quite startled, for he had never seen 
her like this before. 

‘* You must not snap my head off, Mary!” 
said Giffard, with alaugh. ‘I never thought 
that you were bad-tempered before.” 

His bantering tone irritated her, and for a 
moment she feels as if she could hit him. 

‘Let me go my way,” she said. “I wish to 
be alone.”’ 

She would have gone and left him, had he 
not laid a detaining hand on her arm. 

‘Do not go away before you say good-bye,”’ 
he said. 

‘* Good-bye,” said Mary, growing strangely 
pale and very agitated. ‘I don't—I can’t 
understand you.” 

“Then I will explain myself more fully,” 
observed Giffard, leaning his back against a 
stile. ‘I am going to leave Collingford.” 

Going to leave Collingford! The news 
startled Mary. She felt faint; everything 
grew dim before her eyes. Mechanically she 
put her hand to her heart, for she feels suffo- 
cated. 

“* Going away from Collingford !’’ said Mary, 
leaning on the gate to steady herself, for her 





knees are trembling under her. He must not 


see how the words he had just uttered have 
effected her. Her pride must keep her up. 

** Yes, Mary, but I shall not be away very 
long,” said Giffard, quite unconscious of the 
relief his last words have given her. It seemed 
like a reprieve tothe girl. ‘I am going away 
for a week.”’ 

A week! Just the time Grace would. be at 
Collingford. Heaven be thanked, they would 
not meet, after all. 

‘I thought I should like to say good-bye 
before I went,’’ observed Giffard. ‘Can I 
execute any little commission for you while I 
am in London?” ; 

“How kind of you to think of me,” said 
Mary, gratefully ; and then she told him of a 
few qrifles that she wished for. The idea of 
— doing her any little slight service pleased 

er. 

“I shall always think of you,” replied Giffard 
frankly. ‘ We are quite old friends now, are 
not we?” 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ said Mary, wishing that they were 
something more than friends. 

‘* Good-bye. Remember me to all at home,'’ 
said Giffard. ‘Tell Frank that I will make 
him the largest kite he has ever seen, and if 
he don’t take great care it will carry him up to 
the sky!” 

‘“‘Then you won’t come in, even for a 
moment?” 

“No,” said Giffard.” 

Mary held out her hand, and Giffard took 
it. They were very close together now. Mary 
looked unusually pretty that day. The tempta-- 
tion was too great. He stooped down and 
kissed her. The girl made no resistance, but 
stood as if rooted to the spot. 

It was the first kiss he had ever given her. 
In another moment he was gone, and the girl 
stood alone in the lane, with her hand on her 
wildly-beating heart. 

What did that kiss mean ? 

Was it a kiss of love, or was Giffard Ray 
only making sport of her feeling for him ? 

“Time will show,’’ Mary thinks, as she 
turned in the direction of home. 

At nine o’clock the following morning Grace 
arrived at the Rectory. Everyone came rush- 
ing outin the garden to greether. Even Mary 
was glad to see her now that Giffard Ray was 


away. 

Grace had greatly changed, everyone said 
so, and everyone must be right. She was no 
longer a girl, but a woman—a sternly, reso- 
lute woman. 

Mrs. Fenwick looked at her with a sigh. 
She seemed so utterly changed. Most people 
would have thought that she had changed for 
the better ; but Mrs. Fenwick thought that 
there was a hard look in her face. 

Mary considered that Grace had greatly im- 
proved both in manner and appearance and 
quickly told her so; and her brother Jack 
was heard to declare that she had grown quite 
into a fashionable young lady. 

For the first f-hour the children made 
such an uproar that it was almost impossible 
to hear what was said; and at last, in des- 
peration, Grace was carried off to papa’s study, 
and the door carefully locked. It was the 
only thing to be done. 

Grace had not been at the Rectory long 
when she, of course, heard about Giffard’s con- 
stant visits. 

Everyone was loud in his praise. Grace 
was interested, although she pretended not to 
be so. She had only seen Giffard twice in her 
life, but she had often thought of him since. He 
had made a great impression on her, although 
she did all in her power not to acknowledge 


it. 

She wondered why no one had ever men- 
tioned Giffard in their letters, but she did not 
give expression to this thought. 

The Raster seemed to look very mean and 
shabby to Grace; and she saw, with a dee 
pang at her heart, that her father loo 
thinner and more careworn than ever. Oh! 
if she were only rich! She would make every 
sacrifice to be rich ! 





If she had money to give her father, how 
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quickly his trouble would disappear—like mist 
before the sun ! 

The children were growing every day, and 
required more food and clothing. How dread- 
fully shabby they looked! Would they never 
change? That was the question that Grace 
asked herself. 

The children seemed to notice the strange 
change that had come over Grace. 

They were just as fond of her as ever, but 
did not appear to be on such familiar terms ; 
even Jack would not venture to rumple her 
short curly hair, as he used to do. 

Grace perceived that the children were 
more inclined to obey her, and showed her a 

t deal more respect. Everything was 
changed to Grace. She felt disheartened and 
disappointed. 

She was not at all the same Grace; and it 
was very seldom now that the old smile would 
light up her beautiful face. Only one idea 
took possession of her—that was money. 

Money was the root of all happiness, Grace 
told herself. Noonecould be happy without 
they were rich. 

She would often think of Clement Dale, 
and wonder if he would keep his promice. 

On the third day of her visit Jack came 
running unceremrniously into the room, 
crying out at the top of his very lopd voice,— 

“ Here is Giffard Ray!” 

Grace was reclining on a very dingy and un: 
comfortable horse hair sofa. She'rose to a 
sitting position just as Giffard entered the 
room, followed by Mary and the children. 
He had so many parcels that he could hardly 
earry them. 

With a sigh of relief he threw them all on 
the table. 

‘You have come back before a week!” ob- 
served Mary. Then she blushed, remember- 
ing the kiss he had stolen from her in the 
ane. 

“T have changed my mind, Mary,” said 
Giffard. “ Can’t a fellow change his mind?” 

‘Of course,” said Mary. 

All this time Grace was unperceived. She 
was standing in'a dark corner of the room, 
looking on with an amused smile—a smile 
that seemed.all the more beautiful for being 


60 rere. : 

While Giffard was distributing the toys to 
the children, who were very noisy and inclined 
to quarrel over them, Grace stood watching 
the unconscious Giffard. He was very good- 
natured, she thought— good-natured as wellas 
handsome. 

When he had settled with the children, he 
handeda few packages to Mary, saying, plea- 
rs 
“You see I have not forgotten you !’’ 

She looked at him gratefally and thanked 
himagain and again; but the happy expres- 
sion died away from her face on seeing her 
sister. It was ae though a cloud bad come 
between her and the man she loved when 
Grace appeared upon the scene. At that 
moment she felt as if she hated Grace, that 
ra would like to see her lying dead at her 
ect. 

“Iesuppose you have quite forgotten me? ”’ 
observed Grace, with a mocking smile. 

Hearing the well-remembered voice Giffard 
turned quickly round. 

“Miss Fenwick,” he cricd, “ this is quite‘an 
unéx pected pleasure |” 

Mary cannot bear to see them talking to- 
gether ; with a heart that is beating painfully 
she quitted the room, making some excuse for 
doing so. 

Giffard was quite startled with the change 
that has taken place in Grace, and he did not 
hesitate to tell her so. 

“If it is an improvement to look older, 
much older, than I did I am improved,” said 
Grace. 

“When I met you first you were a ‘pretty 
girl, now.you area beautiful woman!” cried 
Gifford Ray, gazing at her like one entranced. 

‘*Hush! a truce to flattery,” said Grace. 
“Tam too used to it for it to give me any 
“leasure.”’ 











“Miss Fenwick,” cried Giffard, ‘do you 
hate me as you said you did when we met in 
Fenwick Hall for the first time?” 

“‘ Why do you ask that question ?”’ 

“ From mere curiosity,” replied Giffard. 

‘‘T thought curiosity was only a woman’s 
failings,’ said Grace. 

“Perhaps it is,” cried Giffard. ‘I make 
no excuses for my feelings. Let me have the 
trath!”’ 

“ Even if it is unpleasant ?” said Grace. 

‘* Even if it is unpleasant.” 

‘Well, then, Mr. Giffard Ray, since you 
are brave enough to riek being told something 
unpleasant I will tell you nothing but the 
truth. How can I dislike you any longer 
when I find = such a general favourite in 
my father’s house? ” 

‘‘Then we are friends!,” said Giffard Ray, 
holding out his hand. He watched for the 
gixl’s, however, with the greatest eagerness. 

She could see the power she had over him, 
and kept him in suspense for s minute. At 
length she said,— 

“ Friends if you wish it.” 

“I do wish it!” said Giffard Ray, taking 
her hand in his, and at that moment Mary 
entered the room, and felt that all hopes of 
winning Giffard Ray had gone from her for 
ever. 

There was an awkward pause, and during 
the pause Mary thought to herself,— 

“Grace will only remain here 
longer.”’ 

It was the only consolation she had—a very 
peor one at the best. 

The three days passed away, anda great 
deal of Grace’s time was passed in Giffard's 
society. 

Mary was unhappy, and avoided them 
both. She felt very indignant against Gif- 


‘ard, 

Why had he stolen that kiss if he had not 
loved her? It was very wrong of him to do 
so. What right had he to trifle with her 
heart ? ‘ 

Mary felt now that the kiss was an insult. 
Sbe felt so angry with herself for allowing 
him to take that kiss from the ruby lips, so 
angry that she struck herself a blow in the 
face with her clenched fist. She would never 
speak to him again, she told herself. 

But when he spoke she had not the courage 
fot to. answer ‘him, After all, it would look 
so strange to other ‘people if she were to be 
rude to him. She was suffering intensely. 
She was growing thinner and paler every 
day, but no one had noticed it'as yet. 

On the last day, the day on which it was 
arranged that she should return to London, 
Grace received a telegram from Mrs, Went- 
worth, telling her not to come. The'children 
were recovering from scarlet fever, and she 
had better keep away. 

When Giffard heard the news that Grace 
was to remain at the Restory his delight 
knew no bounds. 

Mary could see the intense satisfaction he 
felt, and was very miserable indeed. She 
grew very quiet and sad, and avoided every- 
body. ~ Giffard was the first’ to notice the 
change in her appearance and told her of it, 
but he evidently did not suspect that he was 
the-eause of her being so altered. 

“ How ill you look!”’ heobserved. “Had 
you not better go to.a doctor ?”’ 

A doctor! Mary could have laughed in his 
face. What good could-a doctor possibly do 
to her? Who can minister to a mind 
diseased ? 

‘* You need not be anxious about me, Mr. 
Ray!” said Mary, proudly. ‘I assure you I 
= perfectly well; I never felé better in my 

ife.”’ 

Mr. Ray looked at her in surprise. She 
usually called him-Giffard. Why did she 
speak to him so proudly ? 

“ Have I offended you in any way?’ he 
asked, anxiously, for he was very fond of 
Mary. He was fond of her, but ie loved 
Grace—that was the difference. Mary wanted 
his love, his friendship was of no use to her. 


three days | ean we not marry ? 


“No,” replied Mary, and then she i 

left the ae ma wmriaily 
Three weeks passed rapidly away—all too 
quickly for Giffard, who grew more in love 
with Grace every day. 

Grace was deeply in love with him, bat 
there was a barrier between them—the 
mise she had made to Clement Dale. he 
would keep that promise, cost her what it 
would. 

It was a beautiful autumn evening when 
Grace and Giffard took their last walk to. 
gether before her return to London, for it 
would be perfectly safe for her to resume 
duties now—so Mrs, Wentworth had told her. 
They were sitting side by side on a fallen 
tree, when Giffard ventured to declare his 
passion. 

** Do you love me, darling?” said Giffard 
putting his arm round her waist. ‘Some 
thing tells me, darling, that your hate has 
turned to love. Say you will be my wife,and 
make me the happiest man in England?” 


**I love you, Giffard,” was Grace's frank 
answer, and then he kissed her again and 
again. 


“Love me, darling? Thank Heaven for 
that !’’ he cried, in passionate tones. 

“ T love you, but I cannot marry you!’ she 
said, struggling out of his arms. 

‘*Oannot marry me | Are you mad, Grace? ” 
said Giffard. “If we love each other, why 


‘* Because I have made a solemn promise -to 
marry another man if he fulfils the condi- 
tions I have imposed upon him.” a 

‘Oh! Grace, how could you have made 
= a rash vow?” said Giffard, reproach- 

ully. . 
“T did not know that you would love me 
then,” replied Grace. 

‘‘ Now you know you must break your pro- 
micse,”’ said Giffard. 

‘No, no, I will not break my solemn oath!” 
cried Grace. ‘I should despise myself. You 
would despise me if I did.” 

“Then there is no hope!” said Giffard, 
despairingly. 

“Yes, yes, there is hope!” cried Grace, 
earnestly. ‘“ The promise he has made med 
am almost certain he will be unable to falfil. 
If, in a month, he does not keep to the agree- 
ment he has made I shall be at liberty to 
marry you.” 

**You are quite determined to keep your 
word ?” said Giffard, gloomily. 

And with all his pleadings he could not 
‘Shake Grace’s resolution. Only one hope re- 
mained for Giffard—that his rival would not 
be able to fulfil the promise he had made. 

What was the promise ? } 

He asked Grace this more than onee, ‘but 
she would not tell, and Giffard had to remain 
in gloomy doubt. 

‘*‘Did ‘you love the person you are-helf 
engaged to?” asked Giffard. 

“ Love him! ’’ 

There was no mistaking the scorn inher 
voice. 

“Then if you never cared for him why:did 
you consent to become his wife on certain 
conditions?” inquired Giffard, sternly. . 

“That is my secret,” said Grace. ‘Some 
day, if things go well, I may tell you all.” 

“If you marry this man you do nob.care 
for,” observed Ray, warningly, ‘ your 
will be one of bitter regret. Do you 
why I went to London, Grace? But I willnot 
tell you.” You shall never know the reacon 
unless you become my wife, By-the-byé, 
what is the name of the man—my rival? 

“T will not tell you; you might, in your 
jealous rage, do him some injury,” 
Grace, 

“T shall know sooner or later,” said Ray. 

When they returned to the Reotory, 
was quite a to see how sad and mourn- 
ful they both looked. She had been quiteer- 
tain that Grage would come back Ray's 
affianced wife. 

Mary could not help feeling pleased thatthey 
were unhappy too; for why should everything 
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ell with them, whilst she was so micer- | the scalding tears to her eyes. Bui nothing 
eye? | would shake her resolution. She was deter- 
It was arranged that Grace should start from mined to be true to her word. 
the at a very early hour inthe morn-; Days went by, and it now wanted only a 
‘ag go She did not sit up very late that few hours to the moment when Ciemeni Dale 
anit ; would return home to announce his fsilure or 

pefore taking leave of Mary that night Ray , success. 
uked her to come out into the garden. It was} Grace did not close her eyes on the last 
g beautifal tranquil night, and the sky was night of the month; and when the daylight 

Jed with 2 myriad stars. He had decided came streaming into the bedroom jooked at it 
io take Mary into his confidence. in the greatest dread. 

“Mary,” he eaid, turning to the girl as they Eight o’clock, nine o'clock, ten o'clock, 
stood under the shadow of a large neucia tree eleven o'clock, passed slowly away. 
pear the gate that led into the lane, “I was only one hour more, and in that short 

sister to be my wife to-night.” ‘hour her future fate was to be devided, 

«And she refused you!” said Mary, hardly ; The suspense was terrible to her. he tick- 
sble'to’hide her exalation. | ing of the clock on the shelf made her very 

“She did not exactly refuse me or accept irritable. She had received a letter from Ray 
me," replied Ray. “It will all depend wpon only that morning, so fall of love end 


j 
| 


**T love you too dearly to be very exacting,” 
replied Clement Dale, and looking covertly at 
his face Grace really believed what he said to 
be true. 

She noticed for the first time that he looked 
worn and haggard; his face was dreadfuily 


; thin, and his brow, which had been smooth 
| only three months ago, was one mass 


! amongst the brown ones. 


wrinkles ; there were grey hairs to be.seen 
There was.a tired, 


| hunted look in his eyes,and Grace felt quite 
' to pity him when she thought of all he had 


There ! 


circumstances if she will be my wife or not.” | pathetic despair that it had sent a sharp pain | 


“Depend upon circumstances !”’ said Mary, through Grace’s heart. Every word in that 
opening her eyes. ‘*I wonder you agreed to 
such a strange arrangement ?” 

“J couldn’t help myself,” said Ray, “for I 
love Grace dearly, and if I do not win her my 


when she read it. 
The girl was too nervously excited to sit 
life will bea ruined one.” down, and she walked slowly to and fro the 

His words were gall and wormwood to Mary. | room, occasionally stopping before the glass to 
Why did he give his love to Grace. Grace was | look at her excited face. 
nots bit better-looking than her, if she were| She was standing before the glass to see if 
4s pretty, which Mary very much doubted. 
Why could Ray not see this ? There were othér 
gitls in the world just as lovable as Grace. 

“To tell the truth, I don't believe that Grace | hurriedly. 
cares for you at all,’ said Mary, who wished| ‘What do you think, dear!’’ said Mrs. 
tomakeas much mischief as she could. ‘It; Wentworth. Grace made no reply, but looked 
ismy firm conviction that she is laughing at | at Mrs. Wentworth curiously. 
you, Don't set your heart too deeply on her, 
for a8 sure as my name is Fenwick she will 
flsy you false.” 

“Fort Heaven’s sake, don’t say that, Mary !”” 
sid Ray, turning white to the lips; and with- 
outanother word he rushed down the lane, 
Mary looking after him with a bitter smile. 

“He is unhappy now as well as me,”’ she 
mutters, as she leans over the gate. ‘‘I hope 
that something will happen to keep them 
spart. I will never be my sister's brides- 
nw tg she stands at the altar with Giffard 

ye" 


did not wish anyone to notice her excitement, 





cried Mrs. Wentworth, taking Grace by the 
hand. '‘‘ Your old lover is at the door in one 
of the smartest carriages I have seen !’’ 

Grace turned deadly pale, and looked at the 
clock. It wanted a quarter to twelve. 


look!” said Mrs. Wentworth, in surprise. 
“You do love Clement Dale, after ail! "’ 

“You are quite mistaken, Mrs. Went- 
worth,” said Grace, in agitated tonics. 


and on hearing a step on the stairs passed 
through a door leading into another room. 

It was only natural that Grace should like 
to be alone with her lover, Mrs. Wentworth 
told herself, especially after such a long part- 
ing. Hardly had Mrs.’ Wentworth left Grace 


CHAPTER VY. 


Oxck more Grace resumed her old life in 
Blomsbury-qnare, and very much changed 
were her pnpils. The doctor declared that 
Sat better not begin study yet, so Grace 

nothing to dobut to take them out for walks 
and long drives, 

Gredtly to her relief Grace saw no sign of 
Cement'Dalé. He had completely disappeared 
irthetime being. Mrs. Wentworth told Grace 
that she had not seen him since she had been 
away at the Rectory. Everyone was wonder. 

gat his strange disappearance. . 

‘ ink you have to answer for his ab- 

fence, declared Mrs. Wentworth, shaking her 

knowingly. ‘You have no doubt rejected 

tit, and being thoroughly disheartened, 

gone to some foreign country to try 

md forget you. You are 2, very hard-hearted 
Wing lady indeed, Miss Grace!” 

Grace could have enlightened Mre. Went- 
Worth had she chosen. but she very wisely kept 
. Own counsel. The girl attributed his dis- 
tpearance only to one cause. He was work- 
ions 80 mp cegeeriecy ? that he could 

e time for going to parties and 
talls or theatres. eee ee 

race knew Mr. Clement Dale's character 

Well. He had an obstinate and tenacious 
mitte,and would not give her up withont a 
he 


entered the room. 

One look at his strange intellectual face was 
enongh for Grace, for she saw by its expres- 
sion that he had been more than successful. 

“ Grace,” he cried, looking at the girl with 
his quick, restless eyes. 
You are mine, 


most vigorously, much to his surprise and 
consternation. 


serious, and looking quite frightenéd. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean to break your word? That would, 
indeed, be a double ‘deceit.”’ 


returned Grace, in‘a low but clesr voice; 


you to kiss me.” 

“We will not be long now, dearest, before 
we are married—a week-at the utmost,” said 
Clement Dale. ‘ The banns are already put 


night ago,” 

Grace looked at him in ‘the greatest amaze- 
ment, as wellshe might. Heseemed to regard 
' everything in a most practical and businees- 
fttuggle, If it were pozsible for him to do what | like manner. 
fuer he would obtain the money before 
er ahchse-net on the last day of October. But 

It possible for him to get the money ? That 

the question Grace asked hercelf again 


pounds I promised you shall be'yours," went on 
Clement Dale ; ‘and then we will go and spend 
our honeymoon abroed. We will go to some 
quiet out-of-the-way place.” 

“When Iam married to you I will obey 
you in everything,’ replied Grace. 

But she could not repress a shudder at the 
thought. ‘ 


sntvithstanding that she had forbidden 
hom Gites: to her, Grace received letters 
Head atd Gay nearly every day. Earnest, 

g letters they were, that often brought 


a@ 





she looked any different than usual, for she | 


when Mrs. Wentworth entered the room very | 
| Of course,she could not help wondering how 


“ Well, I will not keep you in suspense,” | 


“On your wedding-day the ten thousand | 


pleading letter was full of loving tenderness, | 


| and the girl's eyes had been filled with tears bramertiy roe nme */ anmeay neg 
} W m 


gone through for her'sske, But hers was not 
the pity that was akin tolove. No; Grace 
could never learn to love Clement Dale. It 
made her feel angry with herself when she 
observed his altered appearance, for she knew 
that she had caused him many and many a 
sleepless night. How he must have plotted 
and schemed to have succeeded inthe great 
object of his life! And what would be the 
reward for all his toil and suffering? He 
would win the hand and not the heart of the 


' to have risked a thousand deaths. 


Strange as it may appear, it never onee 
occurred to Grace that he had acquired the 


; money in any dishonourable way. It never 


entered her head that by telling Clement that 
she would marry him if he were rich that she 


' might be tempting him to some dark and 


terrible crime in order that he shoald win her. 


he had won the money, but she did not like to 
appear so inquisitive. She would wait until 


| he liked to tll her in his own. good time. 


“Why, Grace, how startled and ill you | 


‘I suppose you sees great change in me,” 
said Clement Dale, with a curious smile ; *‘ but 
if I have lost my good looks, and look old, 
haggard, and grey-haired, you mustremember 
thut I have become: so for your dear sake. 
Bat I will not tell you all I have ‘suffered to 
gain my ends. Iam sure it wouldonly- weary 
you.” 

‘It was very wrong of me tomake suche 


' compact with you,” said Grace remortefully. 
i Tam very sorry, Clement Dale.” 


Mrs. Wentworth gave an incredulous smile, | 


“ Do not say that, darling!’ said Clement, 
“Tf it had not been for you 1 should never 
have made my fortune. It wasthe'knowledge 


' that if I were suceessful in winning a fortune 


when, with a trinmphant smile, Clement Dale — 


that I should win you that urged meon. Ifl 
felt weary, if I flagged at any time,I had only 
to think of your sweet face, and that urged 
me on.” 

It is impossible to desoribe the enthusiastic 


' way in which Clement Dale spoke when ‘he 


“ Congratulate me. | 
I have won you, my darling!” , 

He put his arm rouud Grace’s waist and , 
would have kissed her had rot the girl resisted | 


“Why, Grace!” he cried, becoming very | 


looked at Grace. The haggard, hunteddook 
went from his face, and his grey eyes seemed 
to gleam. 

At this moment thére came a knock at the 
door, much to Grace's relief, and Mrs. Went- 
worth stood on the threshold. 

‘‘Am I intruding?’ she asked, hesitatingly. 
Her curiosity had got the better of her;and 
she could remain outside the door no longer. 

“Oh, not at all!” said Grace, in ‘am eager 
voice, and Mrs. Wentworth entered the room. 

‘‘ Let me congratulate you, Mr. Dale!’ cried 


| Mrs. Wentworth, asishe ethook -hands with 


““T mean to keep the vow I made to you,” 


‘but until Iam your wife I will net permit . 
as he stood beside Grace. 


up. I took the liberty of doing that a fort- | 


Clement in the most hearty and most demen- 
strative manner ; ‘‘ for yourbave won foryour 
future wife the’best little girl in the world.” 

‘Sol think!" cried Clement'Dale promptly, 
‘* At this: moment, 
Mrs. Wentworth, I am the heppiest man in 
the world!” 

‘80 you ought to be!” replied Mrs. Went- 
worth, thinking that Grace was looking vory 
serious, and wondering why it was so. «A 
young girl when she consents to marry @ man 
of her own free will generally wears a smiling 
face. But itwas not so with Grace. 

“ The happiest nan in'the world |” repeated 
Clement, but the-haggard look had returned to 
his face, and the hunted-expression was in his 
restless eyes. 

It was a very long time before Clement 
took his leave—fully am hour after Mrs. Went- 
worth had entered the ‘room. How glad 
Grace was when he shook hands and said 
good-bye! But one thing annoyed her greatly, 
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He took advantage of Mrs. Wentwortk’s 
presence to kiss her on the forehead. How 
could she, his affianced bride, make any objec- 
tion to this? Mrs. Wentworth discreetly 
turned her eyes the other way. 

Immediately after Clement had taken his 
leave Grace hurried up to her room and flung 
herself upon the bed. She was really too 
miserable even to cry, and remained there, 
listening-mechanically to the slightest sound 
in the street until it was almost time for 
dinner. At dinner-time she exerted herself 
to the utmost to appear in the highest spirits, 
and everyone remarked how wonderfully well 
she looked that night. 

When she again retired to her own room it 
was for the purpose of writing a letter to her 
father, imforming him of her approaching 
marriage with Clement Dale. 

“I don’t care for him very much,” her 
letter concluded ; “ but he is very rich, and I 
shall soon be able to help you out of your 
money troubles, dear papa.”’ 

She wrote no letter to Giffard Ray, for she 
had not the heart to doit. Her father would 
most certainly tell him the news of her 
engagement with Clement. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue excitement was great next morning 
when the Rev. Fenwick read out Grace’s 
ietter. 

Mary was beside herself with delight when 
she heard that her sister was engaged to be 
married, for now she stood no longer between 
Giffard and her, All that day nothing was 
talked about but the approaching marriage, 
and wrote to her sister offering to 
bridesmaid. 

Now that Grace was no longer her rival 
she felt her old affection return to her heart, 
and she recalled the many kindnesses her 
sister had shown to her. Her heart no longer 
embittered by jealousy she felt really ashamed 
of her wi thoughts and the spiteful wishes 
she had uttered against her sister. 

The letter she had written to her sister was 


the kindest one she had ever , and she 
felt sure that Grace would appreciate it 
when it reached her. 

As she stood watching at the wiudow look- 


ing out for Giffard she wondered how he 
would take the news of Grace’s approachin 
marriage. She knew that it would be a great 
blow for him, and she had made up her mind 
to break the news as gently as she could. 

He would be grateful for her sympathy, and 
perhaps, when his grief had ually worn 
away, he would turn to her for consolation. 
Mary devoutly hoped that he would do so. 
As long as a girl is unmarried a lover, no 
— — er he may be treated, 

always hope; but marriage putsa fatal 
barrier between them. e 

If Giffard Ray is a wise man he will accept 
the inevitable, and if he cannot marry the 
S he loves—well, marry the girl who loves 

m. 
Mary was watching out of the window for 
Ray to prevent anyone in the house from 
speaking to him first. She must break the 
news. It seems strange and almost unnatural 
to Mary that her sister should reject Giffard. 

What could Grace be thinking of to despise 
the love of Giffard Ray? Was it because his 
rival was the richer of the two? Was it 
possible that Grace could weigh gold against 
the wealth of love that Ray had bestowed 
upon her ? 

Mary had not very long to wait before Ray 
came in sight, and the girl beckoned him to 
the window, and he came over the grass-plot. 

He was quiet and subdued in manner, and 
evidently was oppressed by some great fear. 
Having received no letter from Grace he had 
come to the conclusion that the worst had 


come to pass, and that his rival, his unknown 
— had kept the promise he had made to 
ce, 


‘You have bad news for me?” he said, ‘I 
can see it in your face!’’ 

“T always told you what Grace was,” re- 
plied Mary, gently. 

‘‘ Then she is going to be married ?”’ 

‘* She will be married in a week.”’ 

“Great Heaven!” cried Ray, ina hoarse 
voice, that told the girl how sharply he felt 
the blow. ‘So soon as that?” 

For a moment Mary thought that he would 
fall to the ground in a dead faint, strong man as 
he was, for he staggered back. The blow was 
a terrible one for him, although he had half 


—— it 
ary came out on to the lawn through the 
French window. Her eyes were full of sym- 
pathy for him, as she took his brown hand in 
er two little white ones. 
“ Poor Ray” she said. 
‘* I want no pity,” replied Ray, with a harsh 
laugh, and he pushed her roughly away. He 
seemed as though half crazy. She had never 
seen him like this before. She looked at him 
reproachfully and rashly, but taking no more 
notice of her he hurried away. 
Giffard Ray was seen no more at the 
Rectory for three whole days—neither at the 
Rectory or his own house. They were terrible 
days for him, days that he looked back at 
with a shudder in after years. One thought 
only occupied his mind— Grace was to be 
married. A few more hours, and Grace would 
be as though dead to him for ever. 
The weather was terribly bad the whole 
three days; but heedless of this Giffard 
Ray hurried down muddy lanes, and through 
dark and dismal woods. ' The rain came 
down in torrents, and the wind came in fierce 
guste, sweeping the leaves from the almost 
ismantled trees. He could not eat he could 
not sleep, but he could drink. A fierce thirst 
was upon him that nothing could quench. 
He entered village inns, in which rough 
labourers were congregated, and listened to 
their coarse jests, and paid for gallons of 
drink. They could have floated in it if they 
had liked ; but when the evening came to an 
end, Giffard Ray, who had drank more than 
any one in the place, was perfectly sober, 
while the labourers went off staggering to 
their homes, 

With unkempt hair and wild eyes, Giffard 
Ray wandered aimlessly along, with one name 
on his lips, one thought in his heart. His 
clothes were cov with mud, and he was 


gicovered with mud. But he was heedless of 


this. To tell the truth, he gloried in the 
wind and rain, and as he looked at the rotting 
leaves that he trampled under foot he gave 
vent to loud, incoherent laughter. These 
brown decaying leaves had once been green 
and bright, and had made the empty boughs 
above his head pleasant to the eye, the rust- 
ling of the foliage had been music to the 
listening ear. These decaying leaves seemed 
symbolic of human hopes and wishes. Like 

ose leaves the young and hopeful would be 
soon brought low. 

At len after three days of wandering 
through the foul weather, Ray returned to his 
home, footsore and haggar - He had not 
taken off his clothes for three whole days, for 
the only rest he had had wasin some barn or 
outhouse. 

The servant that opened the door to him 
looked at him in amazement, as well he might, 
for covered with mud almost from head to foot 
Giffard Ray looked more like a tramp than a 
prosperous gentleman. Giffard saw the look 
of wondering surprise on the man’s face, but 
he heeded it not. What cared he for the 
opinion of any onenow? All the world could 

ink that he was mad if they liked. 

All muddy and wet as he was he threw 
himself upon the bed, not even taking the 
trouble to take off his boots. He was 
thoroughly exhausted. Nature could hold out 
no longer. He fell asleep; but in that sleep 
he suffered quite as keenly as in his w 
moment, for he dreamed of Grace and of her 
marriage. 





When he awoke darkness was coming on. 


The sky looked dark and lowering, althorw h 
it had ceased to rain. The sun wag sett 
and cast a sickly light over everything 4" 
the evening advanced a damp, unwhole 
fog came from the ground, as wag ay 
expected, after three days of continuong rai 
in November. Through that fog Giffard 
walked to the Rectory after changing hj; 
clothes. He could keep away no longer, Hy 
po to know if Grace had written home 
again 

Every one at the Rectory was surprised ang 
pleased to see him, and he was invited to take 
the nearest seat by the fire, for the night wag 
damp and cold. Jack ventured to ask wher 
he had been to, and when he told him he had 
been walking miles and miles, they looked gt 
him in amazement, 

Daring the evening Grace’s name was men. 
tioned many times, and Ray was told that 
—- had gone up to town to act as brides. 
maid. 

Ray listened with dull apathy to all tha 
was said, but all of a sudden he leaped from 
his chair in fierce anger. The name of 
Clement Dale had been mentioned. 

‘Clement Dale!” he cried. “Is Gracg 
going to — Clement Dale?” 

** Then you know him,”’ said the clergyman, 
looking at him in surprise. 

**Know him. Yes, for the greatest scoun. 
drel in the world, and my bitterest enemy.” 

* You oy ag because you are jealous of 
him,’ said Mr. Fenwick, quickly. 

‘“‘I am jealous of him,” admitted Ray, 
standing before the fire, ‘‘ because I love his 
promised bride. But that is not the reason | 
call him a soundrel.”’ 

‘*Let us hear why you use such harsh 
terms towards him?” said Nicholas Fenwick, 
mildly. " 

**I have no time to answer idle questions 
now,” said Ray, buttoning his coat. ‘ lamgo. 
ing to London.” 

‘** What for?” ¥ 

‘* To stay the marriage.” 

‘You talk like a madman!” said Mr, Fen. 


ich. 
‘‘ And feel like one too,” replied Ray, going 
towards the door. 

“The last train has gone. You cannot go 
to London to night,” said the clergyman. 
“‘There is no reason why you should be in 
sucha hurry. They are not going to be married 
for two days!’’ : 

“Itis better for Grace to know everything 
about Clement Dale at once,” said Ray. 
os ep, Mr. Fenwick; I am going to 
save your daughter from worse than death.” 

In another moment he was gone, and his 
footsteps died away in the distance. It wa 
true,as the worthy Rector had said, that the 
last train had started for London fally halt- 
an-hour ago. 

Ray knew this perfectly well, but he sls 
knew that there was a large junction twelre 


miles away. 
He must get there somehow. There wet? 
llingford, so Ray had to gots 


w 


no cabs at ! 
friendly farmer, and ask him to lend him his 
cart 


The farmer hesitated at first, for the roads 
were in such a horrible state; but when Ray 
told him how important it was for him tog 
to London as soon as possible, he gave * 
reluctant consent. 

The most unfortunate thing was, howevet 
that there was no one to accompany Ray, 
he had very little knowledge of the road 
had to take. , 

It was a miserable ride through the thick 
fog, and more than once. Ray took ¥ 
turnings and had to go back, but by dint 
inquiries at cottages and wayside inns he got 
within three miles of the junction. But 4 
an unexpected difficulty presented itself. 
horse, thoroughly exhausted by the bad oer 
it had been working all day—either would 
or could not pr i 
had to leave it in charge of the landlord of * 


ees 





public house, and walk the rest of the Wid 
The lights and signals of the junction 
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rovokingly near when Ray could see them, 
which was only when he was on the summit 


hill. 
he at length he reached the station, only, 
however, in time to see the last train gliding 


Ke would have leaped into the train at the 
risk of his life had not two porters dragged 
him back. he : 
For a moment he felt inclined to strike 
them, but restrained himself by a great effort 
of will, for, after all, the men were only doing 
their duty; so instead of using violence 
inst them he gave them half-a-crown each, 
and inquired if they knew where he could 
¢ up for the night. 
His question was easily answered ; and, 
after finding out the time the earliest train 
started for London he went to the ‘ Black 


When shown to the room Giffard did not 
to bed at once, but sat in an old rickety 
chair, thinking of the time when he and 

Clement Dale had been friends. 

Giffard Ray was an inexperienced youth 
when they first met, unversed in the ways 
of the world. 

The other, a man of the world, and a bad 
one t00, had led Ray into all kinds of follies 
and dissipations, and was answerable for 
almost all the sins which Ray had committed 
in his wild youth, and which he now looked 
back upon with such bitter and unavailing 


the crowning act of Clement Dale's 
villainy be told. 

In order to screen himself from the conse- 
quences of a crime he had committed the vile 
wretch had made a false accusation against 
Giffard Ray, and had it not been for the 
merest accident in the world he would 
have been sentenced toa long term of penal 
servitude. 

Ray was perfectly certain that Clement 
Dale had committed the crime of which he 
had accused him ; but at the time he had not 
been able to bring proof against him. 

But a few weeks ago he had been called to 
the bedside of a dying man, who confessed 
that Clement and he had been guilty of the 
crime of which he, Ray, had been accused. 

So many years had intervened since the 
accusation and the trial that Ray had deter- 

ined not to punish Clement Dale for his 
treachery. He had been almost inclined to 
burn the papers. 
ne, now ome Clement Dale was about 

marry Grace, the rs in Ray’s possession 
would come in ee iy “a " 

Can it be wondered at that Giffard Ray 
hated Clement Dale ? 

His face grew hard and stern, and he 
clenched his fist, muttering,— 

“At last, Clement Dale, we shall meet 
again, face to face!” 

Giffard Ray was on the platform at five 
O'clock, long before it was daylight; and a 
few minutes afterwards was in the train 
bound for London. All the way up he was 
thinking how he could break the news to 


How glad she would be to be released from 
this man! She had never loved him. How 
delighted she would feel to escape from being 
the wife of such a villain ! 

There was one great fear at Giffard’s 


What if Clement Dale had altered the wed- 
nie day, and Grace was already married to 
him? This thought made Giffard turn deathly 

£0 pale that a fellow-passenger asked 
if he were ill. 
fiven if Grace were his wife, he had the 
ower of going with a detective and taking 
away to prison, 
.. It was ten o'clock when the train steamed 
into a London station, and Giffard Ray at 
once took & cab to Bloomsbury-square. 
i inquiring for Graceat Mrs. Wentworth’s 
» he was calmly informed by a very 


¥ servant that she had gone away two 
he wtf "J 





‘* Where had she gone to?’ Giffard asked 
eagerly, so eagerly that the girl looked at him 
in surprise. 

“I do not know where Miss Grace has 
gone,”’ the girl replied. 

Beside himself with terror, and with a dark 
foreboding at his heart, Ray demanded to 
see Mrs. Wentworth. His request was at 
once complied with, 

In as few words as possible Ray explained 
the object of his visit, and asked Mrs. Went- 
worth to tell him where Grace resided. 

Mrs. Wentworth confessed that she knew 
very well where Grace was staying, but she 
flatly refused to make him acquainted with 
the address. He asked her pointedly her rea- 
son, and she replied that tice had told her 
that Clement Dale had a rival named Giffard 
Ray, and that, in all probability, he would 
come and try and persuade Grace to break off 
her marriage. So, in order to prevent such a 
contingency, Grace and her sister had taken 
lodgings some distance from Bloomsbury- 
square, and would remain there until her mar- 
riage morn. 

‘* Then she is not married? Thank Heaven 
for that!’’ said Giffard Ray. ‘I swear to 
Heaven that I will part them yet!” 

Mrs. Wentworth smiled incredulously as she 
listened to Giffard’s extravagant language. 

‘If you were not in love I should think 
you a madman! ”’ she said. 

‘*Mrs. Wentworth,” oried Ray, earnestly, 
“if you have any love for Grace you will tell 
me her address. I wish to save her from a 
life of misery—to prevent her marriage with 
@ villain!” 

“You call him a villain because he is your 
successful rival!” said Mrs, Wentworth, and 
there was contempt in her tone. ‘‘ You have 
no right to blacken the character of Clement 
~_ because he is engaged to the woman you 

ove.” « 

Giffard Ray made no reply, but rushed out 
of the house, and jumped into the cab that 
was waiting for him. 

He had only four-and-twenty hours to find 
Grace, and in a great city like London. It 
was like looking for @ needle in a bottle of 
ans ! In twenty-four hours Clement Dale 
and Grace would be standing side by side at 
the altar rails! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Waica of them should Ray endeavour to 
trace out—Clement Dale or Grace Fenwick ? 
This was what Ray asked himself as the cab 
dashed along. 

At length he came to the conclusion that 
there weuld be more chance of discovering 
Clement Dale than Grace, and made up his 
mind that he would not leave a stone unturned 
to find him out. 

If Clement Dale had been an honourable 
man he would have disliked him for taking 
Grace from him, but now he itively hated 
him as he had never believed he could hate a 
fellow-creature. How dare this crime-stained 
man marry @ poor and innocent creature like 
Grace ! 

When evening came on Ray had not found 
out either Grace's or Clement’s whereabouts, 
and he wandered aimlessly about the streets, 
feeling more and more every moment how 
hopeless his task was. 

At length he betook himself to Scotland- 
yard, and soon explained the object of his 
visit. 

‘Clement Dale,” said the detective, who 
happened to be in the room, “he is wanted 
already for the great diamond robbery—the 
cleverest robbery I have ever heard of. He 
was never suspected until to-day. Do you 
know where he can be found, sir? ”’ 

‘‘ Unfortunately I do not,” replied Ray. “I 
wish I did; for without he is arrested or 
twelve o'clock to-morrow, he will be married 
toa young girl I take a great interest in.”’ 

‘*T see,” said the detective. ‘‘ Do you happen 





to know if he is to be married in a church or 
@ registrar’s office? ”’ 

* No,” said Ray. 

‘* Anyway, he has not left the country, and 
I shall be sure to catch him !”’ cried the detec- 
tive. 

“But will you arrest him before twelve 
o'clock? ” asked Ray, anxiously. 

It was life and death to him, and he listens 
anxiously for the man’s answer. 

*«' This Clement Dale has plenty of money,” 
observed the detective; ‘‘and, thinking that 
no one is aware of his guilt in regard to the 
diamonds, will most likely get married in 
some swell West-end church. It will be easy 
to find out which one itis. Besides, an inquiry 
can be made at every registrar’s office in Lon- 
don. No, he can’t escape us now—not a bit 
of it!” 

Notwithstanding the confident assurances of 
the oe. Ray felt very uneasy in his 
mind. If, by the slightest oversight, the 
police should make a mistake, Grace might 
still become Clement’s wife before he was 
arrested. 

He was ina terribly nervous state, and he 
felt quite bewildered ; unable to think or speak 
coherently. Once more he returned to Blooms- 
bury-square, and once more he was refused 
Grace’s address, and Mrs. Wentworth told 
him plainly that if he did not leave her house 
at once she would have him expelled from it. 
He gave such a fierte glance of rage that she 
recoiled from him in fear; and he with a 
muttered oath dashed down the stairs. 

A boy with a parcel in his hand was talking 
to the servant, and Ray heard him say,— 

‘*Please will you give this to Miss Fenwick. 
I was told to wait for the money.” 

‘‘ Miss Fenwick don’t live here now,” replied 
the servant, while, in order to have some excuse 
for listening, Ray stood at the bottom of the 
steps lighting a cigar. 

‘But the young lady ordered these things 
a week ago,” replied the boy, ‘“‘and gave this 
address. What am I todo?” 

“T'll go and ask my mistress,’”’ said the 
irl. ‘Very likely she will tell you what to 
0.” , 

The boy thanked the servant, and began 
whistling while the girl went upstairs. 

‘* Very likely she will tell him the address 
she refused me,” thought Ray, walking a little 
way from the house. ‘ Anyway, I'll interview 
the boy, and find out what Mrs. Wentworth 
tells him to do.” 

In a few moments the boy came whistlin 
along the pavement, with the package stil 
under his arm. 

‘* Where are you going to take that parcel ?” 
asked Ray, abruptly. 

“What is that to you?” said the boy, 
bluntly. 

** Come, tell the truth. Are you going to take 
that parcel back tothe shop, or to another 
address? Answer the question, and you shall 
have half-a-crown.” 

‘‘ To another address,’’ said the boy, holding 
out his hand. 

‘“*What is the address?” said Ray, im- 
patiently. 

The boy told him what he desired so much 
to know. It was not so very far from the 
square in which he was standing. Quickly 
Ray called a passing hansom, and bade the 
boy jump in. After a moment's hesitation, 
anda keen scrunity of Ray’s face, the boy did 
as desired. 

In ten minutes the cab stopped before the 
house in which Grace resided. How quickly 
Ray’s heart beat! His hand trembled so that 
he had great difficulty to open his purse to pay 
the cabman. By the time he had settled with 
him the boy had knocked at the door, and was 
handing in the parcel. 

‘‘I wish to see Miss Fenwick on important 
business,” said Ray, and he spoke in such a 
commanding way that without a moment’s 
hesitation the landlady led him up the stairs, 
taking care, however, to ask his name, 

“Mr. “Ray!” said the woman, opening a 
door, and there was a startled cry in the room 
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—a ory that had come from the heart of Grace | his last words. ‘I have hidden them where FACETL® 


Fenwick. 

She rose from a chair as Ray entered the 
room, looking white and agitated, and saying 
in a low voice,— 

“Oh, Giffard, thisis cruel !”’ 

‘“‘ T have traced you out in spite of all your 

recautions,” said Ray, taking her hand in 
is. 

Mary was in the room, sitting on a low stool. 
She could only look with her darkeyes at'Ray. 
She was-too,surprised to speak. 

‘* You. shouldn't have come here, Giffard,” 
said Grace, sadly. ‘ For Heaven's sake go. I 
will not listen to reproaches.”’ 

‘« Grace, Grace! I have come to-save you.” 

‘To save me?’’ said Grace. 

‘‘ Yes, yes,.to save you from that villain, 
Clement Dale.” 

‘‘ Remember, Giffard, that you-are speak- 
ing of my future husband,” said Grace, with 
quiet dignity. ‘It is not for me to listen in 
silence to such language.” 

‘* You -must—you shall listen,’’ said Ray, 
sternly. 


Grace her fingers to her ears, but he 





ed hands thus forcibly away. The ; 


gil ked atthe man’s white, determined 
, and.saw that she had met with her 
master. With a weary sigh she sank back 
into a chair. 

‘I will. listen to all you have to say,’’ she 
said, not daring to glancerat Ray again. 

“ You. must not listen to a word,” said Mary. 
“« What.would Clement Dale say if he found 
you and your old sweetheart together ? ”’ 

Bat neither Grace nor Ray took any notice 
of Mary’s.words, for the young man was tell- 
ing her as quickly and rently.as he could 
in his exeitement all: abont Clemant Dale’s 
villainy ; how he had nearly contrived to get 
Ray acoused of a crime, and finally ‘the story 
of the diamond robbery. 


When-he had finished, Grace, with:tearful, | 
| having come into some money from an almost 
then he took her in his arms and kissed her | 


grateful eyes, told him of her gratitude, and 


again ‘and again. He was just in ‘the act of 
pressing a fervent’ kiss on her ruby lips when 
the door opened, and. Clement entered the 


room. 

Their backs weretarned ; they didnotseehim. 
For a moment or two he-stood in the doorway 
looking like one utterly turned to stone. 

‘+ Here is Clement Dale!” cried Mary, who 
had caught sight of him. 

‘* The warning comes too late,’said Clement, 
advancing into the room. “Ihavesetn quite 
enongh to convince me that Grace Fenwick is 
a traitress. Take your arms fromthat scoun- 
drel’s neck,-woman, and let: me give him the 
thrashing he deserves.” 

He raised his stick in the air as he spoke, 
his face convulsed with rage. 

“You are the scoundrel! ” cried Ray, turning 
round and confronting him. 

The look of passion ‘died away from 
Clement’s face as he recognised Ray, giving 
given to one of terror. The stick dropped 

rom his nerveless hands, and with a wild cry 
he rushed from the room. 

Ray would have started in pursuit had not 
Grace clung to.him tightly. 

“ Be en vor LY, _ cried. ‘If hecan 
escape from t ice let him doso. You 
shall have no hand in his arrest.” - 

‘He cannot escape!'’ said Ray. “The 
police aré:on his track. Every part will be 
watched, and every policeman will be on the 
look-out for the great diamond robber.” 

Grace gave a startled cry as a sharp report 
was heard in the street, the report of a pistol. 
Ray rushed to the window and flung it wide 
open, and the girls and the man looked out. 

On the ground beneath the window lay 
Clement Dale. By the light of the gas-lamp 


they saw his ghastly face and half-a-dozen 
policemen gathered round him, and a crowd 
os neers were hurrying up from all direc- 
af le 
Clement Dade had shot himself to avoid im- 
prisonment, 
“ The:diamonds will never be found,”’ were 








| present, which is to be worp and cherished 





no one will think of looking.” 

The scene was a horrible one. And as 
Clement Vale fell back dead Ray caught 
Grace in his arms, for she had fainted right 
away. 

So long was Grace in recovering from her 
fainting fit that a doctor was sent for, 
and when he saw her he shook his head 
gravely, and said the shock had been too 
much for her nerves. 

For many days all was a weary blank for 
Grace; and Ray watched by her bedside in 
the greatest anxiety in company with Mary, 
who, now thatshe was almost at death’s door, 
forgot her love for Ray in her anxiety for her 
sister. 

If she only recovered from her illness Mary 
would never be envious or jealous of her again, 
she told herself. 

When Grace was declared to be out of 
danger the papers:had ceased to dilate upon 
the extraordinary diamond robbery. 

The inquest had ‘taken place upon Clement | 
Dale’s body, and it was long ago buried in a | 
quiet churchyard in his native place, near ; 
to a village where an old aunt who loved him 
dearly lived. 

He had treated her -most ungratefally, had 
rewarded her kindness with the blackest 
villainy ; bat she loved him still, and often 
afterwards she was seen placing a bunch of 
flowers or a wreath on that felon’s grave. 

As for the diamonds that he had stolen ~it 
wasas he said. He had concealed them ‘80 
well in some mysterious place, that, in spite 
of every effort, they could not be discovered, 
and remain undiscovered till this day. But 
no doubt, in the course of years, they will 
come to light, and let us hope that they will 
fall into the possession of deserving hands. 

It is scarcely ‘necessary for us to tell the 
inquiring reader that Grace and Ray are now 
married ; but it is necessary ‘to add that Ray, 





forgotten relation, is now living in- luxury and 
ease at Fenwick Hall with his young and 
beautifal wife. 


[SHE END.] 








EnGacement Rixes.—A French writer says : 
*“Do not choose the ruby; it.is too showy, 
loui and indiscreet. ood taste inclines 
toward the sapphire and diamond, of which 
it is said, one does.not look well without the 
other. Do not choose a large sapphire sur- 
rounded by diamonds, but ask your jeweller- 
artist to interlace in happy combination the 
sapphire and the diamond. The tarquoise is 
alsoa tasteful stone, but when it is constantly 
worn it has the immense disadvantage to 
change colour, and to this change most women 
attach a sad and sentimental superstition. It 
should not, therefore,.be chosen for the first 


while life lasts, which ‘remains from the days 
of youth, while everything else changes.” 


Tue Sxatt Hanvest.—In France, snails are 
called ‘‘ the poor man’s oysters.””’ They areso 
appreciated that Paris alone consumes about 
forty-nine ‘tons daily, the best kind coming 
from Grenoble or Burgundy. The finest 
specimens are carefully reared in a snail-park, 
such as the poor Capuchin monks planned in 
bygone days at Colmar and Weinbach, when 
they had no money to buy food, and so culti- 
vated snails. But the majority are collected 
by the vine-dressers, in the evening, from the 
stone: heaps where the snails have assembled to 
enjoy the dew. The creatures are then starved 
in a dark cellar for two months, and when 
they have closed up the aperture of their shell 
are ready for cooking. According to the true 
Burgundy method, they are boiled in five or 
six waters, extracted from the shell, dressed 
with fresh butter and garlic; then replaced in 
the shell, covered with parsley and bread- 
crambs, and finally simmered in white wine. 











Lapy (to servant, whom she is about to 
engage): ‘‘ These are my conditions ; do they 
suit you?” Servant: “H’m! I'll gee, I 
always take latlies on trial.” 

‘Can I negotiate a loan?” said a : 
looking chap, as he entered a bank, «« ¥gg 
you can negotiate alone. At least you can't 
negotiate with us.” 

A uitttx girl went timidly in a shop, and 
asked the shopman how many shoes 
she could get forapenny. “ How longdo 
want them?’ he asked. “I want them to 
keep,’ was the answer, in a tone of slight 
surprise. 

Tommy went fishing the other day withont 
permission of his mother. Next mornings 
neighbour’s son met him, and asked; “Dig 
you catch anything yesterday, Tommy?” 


| “Not till I got home,” was the rather gad 
| response. 


A curtp, while walking through an art gal. 
lery with her mother, was attracted by. 
statue of Minerva. ‘‘ Who is that? ” saidishe, 


“My child, that is Minerva, the goddess of 
Wisdom.” ‘ : they make her has- 
band too?” ‘Because she had none, my 


child.” ‘‘That was becanee she ‘was wise, 
wasn’t it, mamma?” was the artless reply, 

Onze Was Quite Exoven.—“ No,’ said»the 
henpecked husband, as he scratched his:bald 
head. “I am not a believer in onism, 
not by a long chalk.’ ‘* Why xiot,” asked the 
Mormon sympathizer, with whom he waseon- 
versing. ‘‘ Because,” replied ‘the henpecked 
man, ‘‘I don’t believe in a man having two 
wives. No man can serve two miséuses, 

How Sopa-Warrr Tastev.—It was 
first experience with soda-water. 
his glass with perhaps undue eagerness, he was 
aware of a tingling sensation in his nostrils, 
** How do you like it?” inquired his mother, 
who had stood treat. Freddy thought s 
moment, winking his nove as he did fo, and 
then observed : “ It tastes like your foots was 
asleep.” 

Cause ror Krizinc.—A wag who is offen 
merry over his personal plainness tells this 
story of himself: ‘I went to a chemist ‘the 
other day for a dose of morphine for-a sitk 
friend. The assistant objected to give it to 
me without a prescription, evidently fearing 
that I intended tocommit suicide, ‘ Pshaw,’ 
said I, ‘do I look like a man who would kill 
himself ?’ Gazing steadily at me for a moment, 
he replied: ‘‘‘I don’t know. It seems to me 
if I looked like you I should be greatlytempted 
to kill myself.’” 

Jones was looking around a picture exhibi- 
tion with an artist friend, who had: the good 
luck to have one of his pictures receive aD 
“honourable mention.” “Show me,” he said, 
‘the successful painting.” ‘There it is, the 
portrait of a lady.” ‘Oh! charming 72 
execution, but how did you come to get holdof 
suchan ugly model?” ‘ Why,it happens # 
be my mother,” replied the artist. ‘Your 
mother !’’.exclaimed poor Jones, greatly-em- 
barrassed. ‘Dear me! You must pardon 
me; and still, if I hadn't been sueh a stapid, 
I might have recognised it. Why, you're #* 
alike as two peas!” d 

Bap Burrer.—‘ Mr. Flipkins,” said Widow 
Cushannigan, his landlady, “ Ido wish when 
you take pay in trade from your country sub- 
scribers, that you would be more careful and 
not allow them to palm off, bad butter on you. 
I lost two boarders this morning, owing © 

our not tasting that butter last night be 

ore you brought it home.” “ What butter? 
I didn’t bring home any butter.” “ Why, 
that box of butter you left on the window seat 
in the dining-room. Clairette found it 
you had gone upstairs.” ‘Great heaven ! 
You didn’t use that for butter, did you? 
hunted high and low for that box and 

I had lost it. It was a box of 

Farmer Dobbin asked me to buy and send 
him by express.” 
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STATISTICS. 


Recentiy published records show that there 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Harp-Workep GEermMan Women.—Much hag 


' pre 725,000 more females than males in this | been written in the German press of late about 


| ce <a — - 
SOCIETY. 
Tur Prince or Waxes at Invencavty.—His | 
Royal Highness's stay extended over the 
ter part of a week. Deer drives in the 


neighbouring forests were arranzed, and a 
large party met His Royal Highness. After 
Jeaving Invercauld the Prince stayed for a 
day or two with the Earl of Fife, »t Mar 
Lodge, and went deer-stalking in Mar Forest. 

Tae stay of the Court at Balmoral depends 
on Princess Beatrice’s health, which at pre- 
gent is all that could be wished. Her accouche- 
ment isexpected about the middle of November 
at farthest, and will take place at Windsor. 
The Queen is anxious to get the journey over 
agsoon as practicdble. Her Majesty will be 
present at the event, under any circum- 


stances. 
Tae Grand Duke of Hesse, with his 
ters Irene and Alice, have been visitors 
ee moral for a short time. Rumonrs are 


afoabthat the visit is partly connected with | 
the matrimonial prospects of the young | 


Tus health of Queen Christina of Spain, 
Modern Society, has been seriously 
ected by the disturbing events in Madrid of 
the week or so. The poor little woman 


| 


felt the’throne, which she is trying so pluckily | 


tohold'for her son, totter beneath her feet and 
inher angnish, she is said to have fled to her 


omitory and prayed Jong and wild}v for the | 


tion and support of Heaven. “Then she | 


herself again toher children and clasped 
theinifant king again and again to her breast, 
still murmuring agitated petitions to the 
Virgin. Never ‘since her husband's 
dest has she been in such sore distress. But 
~ her arrival in Madrid from La Granja, 
laid. aside the weak woman, and became a 
Queen, and while with her Ministers displayed 
the ceolness of a man. 

&. Pavt’s Onvrcn, Knightsbridge, was 
filed with a fashionable congregation to wit- 
ness the marriage of Viscount Stopford, eldest 
son of the Earl of Courtown, to Miss Gertrude 
Mills, eldest daughter of General aud Mrs. 
Charles Mills. 

The bride was followed to the altar by six 

id ids, dressed in pretty costumes .of 
white,muslin with moiré silk sashes, and 
white ‘hats trimmed with gold braid and 

i Each carried a basket of white and 

flowers, and wore a pearl shamrock 
goch, the gifts of the bridegroom. The 
bride was attired in a costume of white 
duchesse satin trimmed with Brussels lace 
and small sprays of orange blossom, Brussels 
lace veil and diamond ornaments. 

Lorp and Lady Londonderry made their 

first public appearance as the “ Lord and Lady 
mant” of Ireland at Buldoyle antumn 
taces.. The Marchioness of Londonderry was 
dressed in a grey costume, trimmed with 


velvet ; a grey hat with white wings; a menitle | 





match, trimmed with chinchilla, and wore | 


inaddition a sable muff and boa, and heavy 
dark'blae Connemara cloak, the hood of which 
was lined with crimson. 
Vane Tagn 


Lady Alexandrina | 
i wore a costume of olive-brown | 


Yieuna, the tight-fitting jacket bordered with | 
k fur, and an olive-brown hat with red | 


y Eva Wyndham Quin had a dress of 
brown and heliotrope stripes, and dark brown 
hat with large heliotrope bow. Lady Ardilaun 
Wore a dress of black cashmere, the front-panel 
tichly embroidered, a tight fitting crimson 
jacket and black hat, with red trimminz; The 

Intess of Fingall and her sister, Miss 
ke, were in black dresses and hats, with 
fey covert jacket. Lady Katharine Wheble 
Wore @ dress of black yak lace, a black bonnet 
aad handsome broché Velvet mantle. 
hady Power had a costume of block faille 
With jet trimming, and a black hat, Her sister, 
grave, wore a dark blue tailcr-roade cos- 
and a hat to correspond, with white 





| 


| 


country. 

Rarstns.—In ten yeirs the consumption of 
raisins and currants in France has increased 
from about 6,000 tons annually to 65,000 tons, 
They are used in the manufacture of wine, 
which is said to be perfectly wholesome. 

Sizz or Harrs.—Measurements have shown 
the thickness of the human hair to vary from 


the two-hundred-and-fiftieth to the six-hun- | 


dredth partof aninch. The silk-worm’s thread 


the over-working of female employés in the 
various branches of the public service, Judg- 
ing from the statements published, it would, 
indeed, seem as though a speedy reform were 
urgently needed. Female telegraphists are 


! working for monthly wages of four pounds, 


is one five-thousandth of an inch thick, and the 


spider’s web only one thirty - thousandth. 
Bionde hair is the finest, and red the coarsest. 
Taking four heads of hair of equal weight, a 
patient German physiologist found the red one 
to contain about 90,000 hairs; the black, 


140,000. 


then. 


volume of its mannfacture are sometimes taken , 
' as standards of civilization. The United States ; 


has 884 paper milla and 1,106 paper machines, 
Germany has 809 mills and 891 machines ; 


France 420 mills and 525 machines ; England ; 


361 mills, 541 machines; Scotland 69’mills, 
98 machines; Ireland 13 mills, 13 machines ; 
Russia 133 mills, 137 machines; and Austria 
220 mills, 270 machines, Theaverage annual 
productionof paper in all countriesis estimated 
at 2,800,000 tons—a quantity which fairly 
entitles the present age to be called the age of 
paper. 





GEMS. 
Tue best preparation for the future is to 


holds. 

Tur moral law is written on the tablets of 
eternity. For every false.word or unright- 
eous deed, for cruelty or oppression, for lust 
or vanity, the price has'to be paid at last. 

Wuenre necessity,ends, desire and curiosity 
begin, and no sooner are "we supplied with 
everything nature can demand, than we sit 
down to contrive artificial appetites. 

Fame is an undertaker that pays but little 
attention to the living, but izens the dead, 
furnishes out their funerals and carries’ them 
to the grave. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Sronew Care.—Four eggs, their weight in 
pulverized sugar, the weight of two eggs in 
flour, Beat the eggs and sugar well together 
for # quarter of an hour. Then lightly stir 
in the flour, taking care not'to beat the mix- 
ture again, only to stir it together. Adda 
few drops of any essence, and bake in a 
buttered tin for half or three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Cras-Arrie Preserve.—Select perfect ones; 
pour boiling water over them, which removes 





the skin ; lay them in water enough to cover | 


them; let them simmer slowly until soft; ' eustomed only to the unbroken green of out 


take them out and drain ; make a clear syrup, 
pound for pound; boil them in it till clear, 
lay them on dishes to cool, and place them in 
jars; cook the syrup a little longer, and pour 
it over the apples when hot ; seal. 

Frrep CavtirLowER.—Fried cauliflower must 
be served hot. Clean and wash the cauli- 
flower well, parboil in salt and water, and cnt 
in small pieces. Make a batter of three table- 
epoonfuls of fiour, with two yolks of eggs and 
cold water or milk enough to make a thin 
paste, adding half a teaspoonful of olive oil 
and a little salt, mixing well. Beat the white 
of the eggs to a stiff froth, and mix with the 
rest. Dip the pieces of the cauliflower in the 
batter and fry in hot fat. Take them out of 
the pan with a skimmer, turn them in a warm 
a and sprinkle salt over them, serving 

ot. 


a rate at which their male competitors posi- 
tively scorn to engage themselves, especially 
since the weaker sex are required to work not 
only more hours per day, but to supply gratni- 
tously the places of those of their sisters who 

are allowed a furlough of some days now and 
Another instance:is that of the female 
employés in the Berlin Tramway Company, 
to the number of forty, all single women, and 
taken fro:n the cultivated class of society, who 


103,000; the brown, 109,000; and the blonde, , #!¢ compelled to do hard and exhaustive ser- 


| vice at a monthly pay of two pounds ten 


Parer.—The consumption of paper and the shillings, and enby ‘etter long" yeutw any av: 


re to the maximum allowance of four 
pounds five shillings. These women, except in 
cases of serious indisposition temporarily ia- 
capacitating them for work, and duly certified 
to by a medical superintendent, are never 
given a realfurlough, since in-every instance 


_ they have to supply a substitute at their own 


eaUEEENAg, same. we ~om 


expense. Jn view of these and similar cases, 
it. would appear as though Germany might be 
a fertile soil for the advocates of woman suf- 
frage, which latter might more‘readily secure 
redress for the wrongs inflicted by the male 
taskmasters. 


‘A Daxisn 'Country-Srat.—We spent a day 
at a country-seat about an ‘hour out of town, 
says. recent traveller, where we found in:per- 


, fection this charming combination of simpli- 


drain the present of every good thing it | 


‘ 


ee 





city and luxury. The house was old and built 
around three sides of a court-yard as large as 
# public square. A delightfully irregular house 
of uneyen growth; some rooms moderately 
large and opening together, while others: were 
really egg halls, many opening ott by stone 
balconies and steps to the rich velvety green 
of old lawns running down to the sandy beach 
of the blue Baltic. Trees of age and beauty 
that.it made one glad: to see were every where 
about this domain, while back of it lay a 
famous beech wood and deer park. This we 
visited in alittle basket waggon, driving among 
the tame deer. The beeches were of immense 
size and very old, ‘Their strange weird trunks 
covered with whitish bark made them phan- 
tom-like in the green dusk of the forest, This 
wood was only a part of the royal deer forest. 
Mr. 8—— recently bought it from the crown, 
giving eighty thousand pounds sterling for this 
addition to his old estate, which had a long 
frontage on the Baltic. For a fishing village 
on his estate he had built a fine breakwater. 
Our Danish friends were intimate here, and 
told us of the-good providence the whole 
family were to their tenants and people. At 
dinner the fish was from their own waters, 
the venison and birds from:their own forests, 
the luscious peaches and grapes from their own 
glass-houses, and the flowers were from their 
fields as well as those cultivated. To us, ac- 


wheat-fields—corn, as it is called in England 
—the gay beauty of north European corn 
flowers in a wheat-field is something fascinat: 
ing. I had said something of this pleasure to 


| the eye as we had travelled northward. In 


one room, where a pale blue glazed chintz 
covered the walls as well.as the furniture, and 
the light was softened by abundant white 
muslin curtains, a large window was filled by 
a tall basket stand with its tiers of trays filled 
entirely by blue corn flowers, relieved by bor: 
ders of the loveliest white roses ; and in the 
next room, where everything was pale pink, 
the wild sweetbrier was the only flower. Great 
vases of fine china and majolica had the poppy 
and ripe wheat with blue and yellow corn 
flowers everywhere. My friends told. me the 
sisters, three girls of remarkable beauty, had 
themselves arranged the flowers to please me. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lrva.—You write a very nice hand, but if it were 
jarger it would be more fashionable. 

A. B. G.—You will obtain the destred information at 
the American Exchange, 449, West Strand, London. 


Risuton.—Very fashtonable. The colour depends on 
the complexicn. Ask a lady friend what would suit 
you. 

A Victim. —Possibly you are right, but we cannot enter 
into the question in these colamns. Write to the editor 
of a daily paper. 

CamBorniAN.—The monthly parts are published on the 
15th of every month Part 292 on 15th September. Sce 
notice at foot of correspondence column. 

‘* Two Years’ Reaper "—1. Any chemist will tell you 
it varies slightly according to circumstances. 2. Not 
perhaps too young. but quite young enough. 3. Fair 

tion and writing. 


L. D. S.—1. The term penny, when used to mark the 
size of nails, is supposed to be a corruption of d. 
Taus, a four-penny nail was such 1,000 of them 
weighed four pounds; a ten-penny such that 1,000 

ten pounds. 2. The making of natls dates as 
far as the art of working metals. 


L. Pewn.—Saul, the first king of Israel had four, ac- 
e writers sons, three of whom, in- 


C. D. D.—Suppose turn attention to wood- 
carving. You are crippled b ihe akat rink accident 
barb en not be able walk ne 
want occu and think plaque- 


B. B. K.—Let the matter rest, and take the lesson of 


i 
iy 
: 


pa a the fire 
ons a ; 
ae of good 5 Pah 
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should be, though the writing is fine and firm and shows 
character. It is probable you could make yourself a 
cultivated woman—a pleasure to yourself and your 
friends if you would the go-by to ‘8 and coquetry 
for the next three en years. If the stories told your 
cousin by your treacherous friend were “lies” as you 
say, then will eventually be found out. She will 
fail of her design. 


Littte Per.—You are right in saying that one of the 
best accomplishments a girl or boy can have is to be a 
clever and charming letter-writer. A good idea for a 
**home teacher of five—three girls and two boys,” would 
be to have a ffi «6 box —a cigar box prettily d 
will do—and require your flock to write letters to each 
other and to yourself every day, and drop them in the 
box B> careful to have the letters well written and 
| a = a bang —~) a write in an easy off- 
nd way al he every: ppenings, readings, 
4&c. Now acd then you could require more formal 
letters—also the short curt business letter which they 
fay women cannot write, Don’t do away with the 
= except to formal and business letters We have 
a who says he enjoys the posts:ript of a letter 
more than the body of it. “It is,” he says, “as 
he were eating strawberries from a basket, and thoug 
all the berries were eaten up, and should then find the 
oe and sweet<st one in some niche at the bottom of 








R. 8.—Tokens and coins of tke dite stated are not in 
demand at present. 


G. A, C.—Between very intimate friends it is imma- 
terial who bows first, the laiy or the gentleman. 


BrorHertTon.—To relleve your avx'ety, you might 
dispose of the property by will; but it would be better 
to consult a lawyer upon the subject. 


N. H. S.—M. M. signifies Maelzel’s metronome, an 
instrument consisting of a pendu'um (which may be 
shortened or lengthened at will), set in motioa by cloxk- 
work, for the purp»se of determining by its vibratiors 
the exact movements of musical compositions. M. M. 
half note 88 signifies that by Maelzel’s metronome set at 
88 marks the value of the half note. 


Lavurina.—The Nile is the principal river of Africa, 
and one of the and most famous rivers of the 
see Se oome is of ei Ho o in, and is a eae 
vers that periodically overflow and irrigate r ban 
The water of the river is charged with mud, which it 
deposits over the cultivated land of Egypt to an average 
depth of not more than the twentieth part of an inch 
each year. 

W. R_ L.—The yn of the poem “ To a Skele- 
ton” which appeared during the first quarter of the 
present centary, was said to have been found in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Su in London, 
near a perfect human skeleton, and t> have been sent by 
the curator to the Morning Chronicle for publication. 
It excited so much remark that every effort was made 
to discover its origin, and a reward of fifty guineas was 
offered in vain for the name of the author. 


WILLIE’S WIFE. 
bs wife _ winsome thing, 
en ways ; 

And Willie's heart is ready to sing 

A canticle in her praise. ~ 
She is a and so 
E,ger to wander to 
She seems to fancy an idle life 
Is best adapted to Willie's wife. 


a eees cosiy posting On bh 
‘rom early m: 
Willie ehoestulty toils t> add 

To the wealth of his pretty mate. 
Hard his labour, and small his gains, 
At which the little woman complains, 
Who ought to feel it the pride of her life 
That she was chosen as Willie's wife. 


Wilile is and kind, and true, 
ee eek ie to roam, 
And does the very best he can do 
To add to the joys of home ; 
Bat Willie’s wife, tt is sad to see, 
Is not the helpmate she ought to be, 
Aud Willie over his tasks must bend, 
To get enovgh money for her to spend. 


The little woman is laying up 


And lose his courage, and lose his health, 

And — oy way to strife, 

And the chief one to blame will be Willle's wife. 
J. P. 


A. V. V.—It is difficult to tell a person what a thing 
is, unless he has had nal experience of it. Perhaps 
‘ate of the missi who at- 

the Eastern deapeh who had 


ww water 


Eore F.—The 

a fancied resem oe in different parts of the flower to 
with * passion ” or cruci- 

fixion of the Saviour. The five anthers (the tips of the 


vering of a fi svg mg of li { d 
co a flower 8 us t aroun 
the heads = cea’ an =. Passion viguies, 2 one 
sense, a suffe or endu ; hence, specifically, the 
suffering of Christ. nis " 


Lapysirp —You are right. Don't wear ‘‘any old 
" if you can help it. You will look and feel 
dowdy, and you wnt to get all the good out of your trip. 
Get yourself a navy-blue flannel dress—nothing keeps 
its own like navy-blue flannel—light it up with crim- 
son. Get a gentleman’s straw hat—also carry a 
common roo hat. Take a long flannel or cashmere 
wrapper, some grey linen aprons, Instead of col- 
lare and cuffs, take some canvas strips to make fresh 
ruffling for your throat and wrists. Take a ‘‘house- 
wife ” well supplied with need!es and thread, and some 
bits of the material ~ dress in case of rents 
Leave all ribbons and jewellery. Have stout walking- 
shoes, Cark stockings, and a pair of slippers, ——— 
in these days of progress. ey 

are even luxurious, though freedom, ease, and uncon- 
ventionality reign, 


ma 








= 
Rosz.—It {s not our practice to give business ad- 
dres:es. 


Wartre —“ A merrie heart maketh a cheerful coun. 
tenan ve” will be found in Proverbs, chapter xv , vereg 
13; ani “Judge not according to the a) ce” fn 
Jobn, chapter vii , verse 54. 


T. P. 8.—We know of no government that offers g 
reward for the discovery of perpetual motion. Ag far 
back as 1795 the Academy of Science at Paris 
n>t to consider any future proposal on the subject, 


Lizztz _F.—To cure the bites of insects dissolve one 
ounce of borax in one a of water that has been 
boiled and allowed to cool. The bites are to be dabbed 
with the solution as long as there is any irritation, 


Saran D —No, it is not right to have your divorced 
husband seeing you constantly and intimately. Make 
him stay away or else get a license and remarry 
Divorced parties o remarry. Old ties are hard to 
break—particularly where there are children, 


A. B. C.—Bristol brick is a kind of brick used for 
cleaning steel. It was manufactured for some years ex. 
clusively in Bristol. A small vein of the’ sand required 
for this purpos? was found near Liverpool, but was 
soon exhausted, 


C. 0. H.—The Buddhist cave temple at Carlee, Hir- 
dostan, is hewn from the face of a precipice, about two- 
thirds of the way up a st hill which rises 800 fect 
above the . The length of the temple is 180 fret; 
width 40 feet. The interior has a double row of sculp. 
tured pillars, terminating in a semicircle. ee 
ject of devotion to be seen is the mystical or 
umbrella. The temple has a high arched roof, which 
with its pillars gives it the appearance of a Gothic 
cathedral. 


8. H. M.—1 What is called “‘ ebonite ” is made out of 
india-rubber and sulphur heated much hotter than soft 
vuleanised rubber. is made into thim stam) 
canes, combs, surgical instruments, and a grea waiioy 
septs wish ecighur, und them besting tho wizien oi 

ur, en hes Cy 
the two unite into one substance. 8. Rubber is dis 
solved in gas-tar oil, a ether, 
naphtha, and petroleum. Various 
moulds, &c , are necessary for the manvfacture of india- 
rubber articles. ' 


Epwa.—A young lady twenty years old ought to 
sufficient judgment to mansge such a case without 
much difficulty, unless your sister is so very unruly as 
to be an exception to in eral. You might let 
her come to your class on , and if she proved un- 
menegeake rom nether sols withdraw her from the 
- cho was vengeattal’ “Toe crest an 

gasshe was respectful. © great particulsrity as 
to such trifies on'your part would tend to render your 
little sister uneasy, and make her comnts 
dient when she in fact had no intention of being at all 
refractery. 

Dorrve.—A rupaway match is certainly to be avoided 
if It is so much sweeter to have the good w 
metry Seis ta nee ts Jo 

you ry your young 

mother. Lola Montez was quite a famous female+ol 
this century. She was a dancer, an actress, a lecturer— 
the favourite and real prime minister of the King of 
Bavaria. She made a clandestine match with a mat 
whom she called in her lectures ‘‘ a shell of a husband.” 


y , “My advice to ail 
= contemplating suc 


fi 


f 


marriages, 

h i 7 had better, 
g or drown emnsives’ jae One heer hele they 
start. 


L. 8. P.—1. The Cathedral of Palermo (Sicily) isa 
Gothic structure of the twelfth century, to which s 
= dome ned ye — Ze gery te 

eighty pillars ental granite, an: 
p An my . Palermo bas a number of 
churches ; among them is that of Santa Caterina. Itis 
a large edifice of C rinthian architecture in the shape 


3 


‘of @ cross, with a single aisle and a dome. It has 


paintings. A celebrated one is a Madonns, 
variously attributed to Rubens and Vandyke. The 
other churches worthy of mention are the Cass Pro- 
fessa, San Domenico, San Simone, Sin Giuseppe de 
Tiatini, and Santa Maria della Catena. San Domenico 
accommodates nearly 12000 persons. The walls and 
dome of the private chapel of the royal built by 
Roger, first King of Steily, are cover mosaic 
picares on guts ground. 38. In winter the climate of 

alermo is delightful, and «a great many imvalids are 
attracted there on that account. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNES CHLORODYNE 


| ’ THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 





is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CEOLKRA and DYSENTERY. 

offectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutivul Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Deah Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not ouly in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better ix imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its 4nding a plac- inevery Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad injinitum of the 
atmordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a geveral sedative, 
shat have occurred under our personal observation during many years. Iv Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
iesurprisinely controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe tothe profession and the public. as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
jaith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. . We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Rxcellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Counts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Catoropyne, thatthe whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberatelv untrue. ; 
Sold in Bottles at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 
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WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 











yA Met Saari AS IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
{ » ae Ye AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
‘e enoe™ , Sole Proprietors and Makers: 
<*% 








JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vexetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. Itis distinguished by 
ts extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, in-uring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, a:d will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, Is. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots;.also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 


LGLEAR COMPLEXION BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. 


linple , Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, : BER INS ANALEPTIC PILL 
wdunsightly Blotehes on the Face, Neck, . 
ime, anil Hands, can be instantly r- (The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 


woved by using Mrs. ES'’s HERBAL 

ONTMEN' ¥ arn JAM r K herb Core Indigestion, and ure certain and saf+ Blood Purifiers. These celebrated Pills are adm tted t» be the most perfect 
, , made entirely from herbs,| sesto, «tives after excee of any kind, being quite free from Me:cury, and safe for use hy the most delicate of either 

and warranted harmless. It possesses a sex. Directions sent in boxes, is. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., of ali Chemists and Veudors, or by stamps from, W holes de, 


mit delightful fragrance, and the lovely MATHER & CO., 71, PLEET STREET, 5.C. 


88 it imparts to the skin astonisher for 
HOPE:: DE 


ey one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
ville sent (with testimonials and direc- 
fmsfor use) post-free and free from ob- NICHOLSON’S Patented ARTIFICIAT. EAR DRUMS cureD] 

’ : in all etazes, ‘L).omo.tstonishing’ases! ave becn «red. Paicented and sold in ail ci 
emition, to any. address on receipt of| countries of the world. Send three stamps tor 1: 0-1 ge Look, containing @ valuable essay on 
i stam to M ae JAMES, 268 } eafness, Lili.strations of the Drums, Copies o: Matent>, Letters from Doct Ta’ 

ps, to RS. ~ dad. ’ ’ Editors, and oth 1 menof prominence who have been cure | ty thee 
Caledonian Road London N and who taxe pi asure 11 re ommendingthem. A very interesiing boos. Name this 
, , ° 


Address J, H. WICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK RD, LONDON, N.W. 


HOR MANS FRI END A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. FITS. 


| Easy Terms of Payment. EPILEPSY OR FALLING 
®. ROBERTS’ | 7 PILLS: 




















Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 
WEIR’S SICKNESS. 
Giddiness, Sensations, and Faints. 



















OINTMEN 5b S FWI N G MAC iM | N ES WILL demeunstrate to the whole world how that 
T, 8 . P — most dreadful of «ll complaints, Eritepsy, which 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR Lock, Chain, and Twisted| has be n hithertu considered incurable, can be perma- 
Uns, E Inflamed ai » lwop Stitch, -all one price, at-} ;ently cured (without the chanve of failure). All 
“ucer, es Inflamed, Piles, . laints, ] tachinents in luded-— Hand 01} afflicted may write with full hope and confidence to 
QiNising stula, Scorbutic Com- Foot—Latest Patented im-| Mr, WILLIAMS, 1, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, 
» Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and rovements — Loore Wheol—| l.ondon; who will send full p:rticulais to any person, 
hnptions, Pimples, Ulcerated Legs, siryer Shuttle than any other] free of all charge. 
EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YRARS' STANDING. : ronda se, Si-} - : —_—-—————- 
Price 1s. 14d , 2s, 9d., 1]8., 228. paar 9 ‘cama yoy oa a6 Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 
Rts antiscrophule, or Alte aire Pit | caatnecitc:| SKIN DISEASES 
Ren are : og recommended for the cure of | = making and Manufacturing * . 
vm nly calle ing’s Evil), Scorbu'ic Ulcers, ' Purposes. Macui ya : > j 
quran every other disexse arising from impurity «f ; " Py uchines ly eny ether Pager exchanged Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 





They are a valuable Family Aperient. J. Ga. WwEiIR, PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining the Causes, 





q 
We Lid “2a, 94,, 4a, 6d,, and 22a. each : } i 
> * . Treat t, d © f th D ; + 
‘nl iy REACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport 27 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE,) jh cine tor Dict and Bathe, ‘Mn. WILLIAMS: 10, 
aud Sold by all Chemists, LONDON, W. Uxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
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Tle took advantage of Mra. Wentworth's 
presence to kiss her on the forehead. How 
could she, his aMfianced bride, make any objeo 
tion to thie’ Mra. Wentworth discreetly 
tarned her eyes the other way. 

Immediately after Clement had taken his 
leave Grace hurried ap to her room and flung 
herself upon the Bhe was really too 


miserable even to ory, and remained there, | th 


listening mechanically to the slightest sound 
in the street until it was almost time for 
dinner. At dinner-time she exerted herself 
to the utmost to appear in the bh spirits, 
and everyone remarked how wo ully well 
she looked that night. 

When she again retired to her own room it 
was for the purpose of writing a letter to her 
father, imforming him of her approaching 
marriage with Clement Dale. 

“I don't care for him very much,” her 
letter concluded ; “ but he is very rich, and I 
shall soon be able to help you out of your 
money troubles, dear papa."’ 

She wrote no letter to Giffard Ray, for she 
had not the heart to doit. Her father would 
most certainly tell him the news of her 
engagement with Clement. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue excitement was 
when the Rev. Fenwic 
letter. 

Mary was beside herself with delight when 
she heard that her sister was engaged to be 
married, for now she stood no longer between 
Giffard and her, All that day nothing was 
talked about but the approaching marriage, 
and Mary wrote to her sister offering to 
bridesmaid. 

Now that Grace was no longer her rival 
she felt her old affection return to her heart, 
and she recalled the many kindnesses her 
sister had shown to her. Her heart no longer 
embittered by jealousy she felt really ashamed 
of her wicked thoughts and the spiteful wishes 
she had uttered against her sister. 

The letter she had written to her sister was 
the kindest one she had ever penned,-and she 
felt sure that Grace would appreciate it 
when it reached her. 

As she stood watching at the window look- 
ing out for Giffard she wondered how he 
would take the news of Grace’s approaching 
marriage. She knew that it would be a great 
blow for him, and she had made up her mind 
to break the news as gently as she could. 

He would be grateful for her sympathy, and 
perhaps, when his grief had gradually worn 
away, he would turn to her for consolation. 
Mary devoutly hoped that he would do so. 
As net as a girl is unmarried a lover, no 
ey van ne may ye he may be treated, 
w ways hope; but marriage puts a fatal 
barrier istwenn them, - 

If Giffard Ray is a wise man he will accept 
the inevitable, and if he cannot marry the 
girl he loves—well, marry the girl who loves 

im. 

Mary was watching out of the window for 
Ray to prevent anyone in the house from 
speaking to him first. She must break the 
news. It seems strange and almost unnatural 
to Mary that her sister should reject Giffard. 

What could Grace be thinking of to despise 
the love of Giffard Ray? Was it because his 
rival was the richer of the two? Was it 
possible that Grace could weigh gold against 
the wealth of love that Ray had bestowed 
upon her ? . 

Mary had not very long to wait before Ray 
came in sight, and the girl beckoned him to 
the window, and he came over the grass-plot. 

He was quiet and subdued in manner, and 
evidently was oppressed by some great fear. 
Having received no letter from Grace he had 
come to the conclusion that the worst had 
come to , and that his rival, his unknown 


reat next morning 
read out Grace’s 


== 











“ You have bad news for me?" he anid, “1 
can see it in your face!" 
‘Lalways told you what Grace was," re. 
plied Mary, gently. 
* Then she is going to be married ! "' 

* She will be married in a week." 

“ Great Heaven!" cried Ray, in a hoarse 
volee, that told the girl how dangly he felt 
«blow. “ So soon as that?” 


For a moment M Cont Gatto wou 
fall to the ground in * dead faint, man as 
ne was, Ses bo staqures bee. The blow was 
rn nom ae for him, although he had half 
ex t. 

leer ene ext on to the lawn ¢ h the 
French window. Her eyes were full o' — 

thy for him, as she took his brown hand in 

two little white ones. 

“ Poor Ray” she said. 

“ I want no pity,” re Ray, with a harsh 
laugh, and he pushed her roughly away. He 
seemed as though half c . had never 
seen him like this before. She looked at him 
reproachfully and rashly, but taking no more 
notice of her he hurried away. 

Giffard Ray was seen no more at the 
Rectory for three whole days—neither at the 
Rectory or his own house. They were terrible 
days for him, days that he looked back at 
with a shudder in after years. One thought 
only occupied his mind—Grace was to be 
married. A few more hours, and Grace would 
be as though dead to him for ever. 

The weather was terribly bad the whole 
three days; but heedless of this Giffard 
Ray hurried down muddy lanes, and through 
dark and dismal woods. The rain came 
down in torrents, and the wind came in fierce 

sts, sweeping the leaves from the almost 
eee tled trees. He could not eat he could 
not sleep, but he could drink. A fierce thirst 
was upon him that nothing could quench. 
He entered village inns, in which rough 
labourers were congregated, and listened to 
their coarse jests, and paid for gallons of 
drink. They could have floated in it if they 
had liked ; but when the evening came to an 
end, Giffard Ray, who had drank more than 
any one in the place, was perfectly sober, 
while the labourers went off staggering to 
their homes. 

With unkempt hair and wild eyes, Giffard 
Ray wandered aimlessly along, with one name 
on his lips, one thought in his heart. His 
clothes were covered with mud, and he was 
covered with mud. But he was heedless of 
this. To tell the truth, he gloried in the 
wind and rain, and as he looked at the rotting 
leaves that he trampled under foot he gave 
vent to loud, incoherent laughter. These 
brown decaying leaves had once been green 
and bright, and had made the empty boughs 
above his head pleasant to the eye, the rust- 
ling of the foliage had been music to the 
listening ear. These decaying leaves seemed 
symbolic of human hopes and wishes. Like 
those leaves the young and hopeful would be 
soon brought low. 

At length, after three days of wandering 
through the foul weather, Ray returned to his 
home, footsore and - He had not 
taken off his clothes for three whole days, for 
the only rest he had had wasin some barn or 
outhouse. 

The servant that opened the door to him 
looked at him in amazement, as well he might, 
for covered with mud almost from head to foot 
Giffard Ray looked more like a tramp than a 
prosperous gentleman. Giffard saw the look 
of wondering surprise on the man's face, but 
he heeded it not. What cared he for the 
opinion of any onenow? All the world could 

ink that he was mad if they liked. 

All muddy and wet as he was he threw 
himself upon the bed, not even taking the 
trouble to take off his boots. He was 
thoroughly exhausted. Nature could hold out 
no longer. He fell asleep; but in that sleep 
he suffered quite as keenly as in his waking 
moment, for he dreamed of Grace and of her 





rival, had kept the promise he had made to 
Grace, 


marriage. ‘ 
When he awoke darkness was coming on. 








ae and 
The eky looked dark and lowering, altho: ¢, 
2 conned be ia The sun = cette 
and cast & y it over everything. A, 
the evening advanced a damp, eawheleoe, 
fog came » 08 wae to hb 
expected, after three 8 of continuous rain 
in November. Through that fog Gifu 
walked to the Rectory after changing hi 
clothes. He could keep away no longer. [i, 
wished to know if Grace had written hom 


n? 

Every one at the Reotdry was surprised and 
to see him, and he costentied oun 
the nearest seat by the fire, for the night way 
damp and cold. Jack ventured to ask wher 
he had been to, and when he told him he had 
been walking miles and miles, they looked « 

him in amazement. 

During the evening Grace's name was men. 
tioned many times, and Ray was told tha 
per | had gone up to town to act as brides. 
mai 


Ray listened with dull apathy to all that 
was said, but all of a sudden he leaped from 
his chair in fierce anger. The name of 
Clement Dale had been mentioned. 

‘Clement Dale!” he cried. 
going to marry Clement Dale?” 

“‘ Then you know him,” said the clergyman, 
looking at him in surprise. 

‘“Knowhim. Yes, for the greatest scoun. 
drel in the world, and my bitterest enemy.” 

“You say this because you are jealous of 
him,” said Mr. Fenwick, quickly. 

‘I am jealous of him,” admitted Ray, 
standing before the fire, ‘‘ because I love his 
promised bride. But that is not the reason I 
cali him a soundrel."’ 

‘‘Let us hear why you use such harsh 
terms towards him ?’’ said Nisholas Fenwick, 
mildly. 

**I have no time to answer idle questions 
now,” said Ray, buttoning his coat. “‘ Iam go. 
ing to London.” 

“« What for?” 

‘“‘ To stay the marriage.” 

“You like a madman!” said Mr. Fen- 
wich. 

‘ And feel like one too,” replied Ray, going 
towards the door. 

«The last train has gone. You cannot go 
to London to night,” said the clergyman. 
“There is no reason why you should be in 
sucha hurry. They are not going to be married 
for two days!”’ ' 

“It is better for Grace to know everything 
about Clement Dale at once,” said Ray. 
**Good-night, Mr. Fenwick; I am going to 
save your daughter from worse than death.” 

In another moment he was gone, and his 
footsteps died away in the distance. It was 
true,as the worthy Rector had said, that the 
last train had started for London fully half- 
an-hour ago. 

Ray knew this perfectly well, but he also 
knew that there was a large junction twelve 
miles away. 

He must get there somehow. There were 
no cabs at Collingford, so Ray had to go toa 
friendly farmer, and ask him to lend him his 


cart. 

The farmer hesitated at first, for the roads 
were in such a horrible state; but when Ray 
told him how important it was for him to gé 
to London as soon as possible, he gave 4 
reluctant consent. 

The most unfortunate thing was, howevel, 
that there was no one to accompany Ray, a0 
he had very Ifttle knowledge of the road be 
had to take. . 

It was a miserable ride through the thick 
fog, and more than once Ray took wrong 
turnings and had to go back, but by dint of 
inquiries at cottages and wayside inns he go 
rare ected affcalty prisented five. T# 
an unexpec ifficulty presented itsell. 
horse, thoroughly exhausted by the bad roads— 
it had been working all day—either would not 
or could not one inch further, so Ray 
had to leave it in charge of the landlord of # 
public house, and walk the rest of the way. 

The lights and signals of the junction looked 
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ingly near when Ray could see them 

which wae only when he was on the summit 
hill. 

at ai length he reached the station, only, 

however, in time to see the last train gliding 


“Fie would have into the train at the 
risk of his life had not two porters dragged 
him back. 

For a moment he felt inclined to strike 
them, but restrained himself by a great effort 
of will, for, after all, the men were only doing 
their duty; so instead of using violence 
against them he gave them half-a-.crown each 
and inquired if they knew where he could 
put up for the night. 

His question was easily answered; and, 
after finding out the time the earliest train 
started for London he went to the “ Black 
H ” 


When shown to the room Giffard did not 
go to bed at once, but sat in an old rickety 
chair, thinking of the time when he and 
Clement Dale had been friends. 

Giffard Ray was an inexperienced youth 
when they first met, unversed in the ways 
of the world. 

The other, a man of the world, and a bad 
one too, had led Ray into all kinds of follies 

“and dissipations, and was answerable for 
almost all the sins which Ray had committed 
in his wild youth, and which he now looked 
back upon with such bitter and unavailing 

t 


“tet the crowning act of Clement Dale's 
villainy be told. 

In order to screen himself from the conse- 
quences of a crime he had committed the vile 

had made a false accusation against 

Giffard Ray, and had it not been for the 
merest accident in the world he would 
have been sentenced to a long term of penal 
servitude. 

Ray was. perfectly certain that Clement 
Dale had committed the crime of which he 
had accused him ; but at the time he had not 
been able to bring proof against him. 

But a few weeks ago he had been called to 
the bedside of a dying man, who confessed 
that Clement and he had been guilty of the 
crime of which he, Ray, had been accused. 

So many years had intervened since the 
accusation and the trial that Ray had deter- 
mined not to punish Clement Dale for his 
treachery. He had been almost inclined to 
burn the papers. 
wane now hen Clement Dale was about 

marry Grace, the rs in Ray’s possession 

would come in esha - . 

Can it be wondered at that Giffard Ray 
hated Clement Dale ? 

His face grew hard and stern, and he 
clenched his fist, muttering, 

“At last, Clement Dale, we shall meet 
again, face to face!” 

,Giffard Ray was on the platform at five 
o'clock, long before it was daylight; and a 
few minutes afterwards was in the train 
bound for London. All the way up he was 
ouaite how he could break the news to 

race, 

How glad ‘she would be to be released from 


this man! She had never loved him. How]G 


delighted she would feel to escape from being 
the wife of such a villain ! 
wa? was one great fear at Giffard’s 


, What if Clement Dale had altered the wed- 
ding day, and Grace was already married to 
him? This thought made Giffard turn death] 
pis so pale that a fellow-passenger ask 

m if he were ill. 

Even if Grace were his wife, he had the 

ower of going with a detective and taking 

m away to prison, 

. Tt was ten O'clock when the train steamed 

into a London station, and Giffard Ray at 

once took a cab to Bloomsbury-square. 

bh On inquiring for Graceat Mrs. Wentworth's 
ouse, he was calmly informed by a very 


pretty servant that 
¥8 before, she had gone away two 
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* Where had she to?" Giffard asked 
eagerly, so eagerly that the girl looked at bim 
in surprise. 

“I do not know where Miss Grace has 
gone," the girl replied. 

Beside himeelf with terror, and with a dark 
foreboding at his heart, Ray demanded to 
see Mrs. Wentworth. His request was at 
once complied with. 

ble Ray explained 


the object of his visit, and asked Mrs. Went- 
worth to tell him where Grace resided. 

Mrs. Wentworth confessed that she knew 
bw | well where Grace was staying, but she 
flatly refused to make him acquainted with 
the address. He asked her pointedly her rea- 
son, and she replied that y had told her 
that Clement Dale had a rival named Giffard 
Ray, and that,in all probability, he would 
come and try and persuade Grace to break off 
her marriage. So, in order to prevent such a 
contingency, Grace and her sister had taken 
lodgings some distance from Bloomsbury- 
square, and would remain there until her mar- 
riage morn. 

‘* Then she is not married? Thank Heaven 
for that!’’ said Giffard Ray. ‘‘I swear to 
Heaven that I will part them yet!” 

Mrs. Wentworth smiled incredulously as she 
listened to Giffard’s extravagant language. 

_ “If you were not in love I should think 
you a madman!” she said. 

‘‘Mrs. Wentworth,” cried Ray, earnestly, 
“if you have any love for Grace you will tell 
me her address. I wish to save her from a 
life of misery—to prevent her marriage with 
@ villain!” 

“ You call him a villain because he is your 
successful rival!” said Mrs, Wentworth, and 
there was contempt in her tone. ‘‘ You have 
no right to blacken the character of Clement 
rs because he is engaged to the woman you 

ove.” 

Giffard Ray made no reply, but rushed out 
of the house, and jumped into the cab that 
was waiting for him. 

He had only four-and-twenty hours to find 
Grace, and in a great city like London. It 
was like looking for a needle in a bottle of 
hay! In twenty-four hours Clement Dale 
and Grace would be standing side by side at 
the altar rails! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wuicn of them should Ray endeavour to 
trace out—Clement Dale or Grace Fenwick ? 
This was what Ray asked himself as the cab 
dashed along. 

At length he came to the conclusion that 
there would be more chance of discovering 
Clement Dale than Grace, and made up his 
mind that he would not leave a stone unturned 
to find him ont. 

If Clement Dale had been an honourable 
man he would have disliked him for taking 
Grace from him, but now he itively hated 
him as he had never believed he could hate a 
fellow-creature. How dare this crime-stained 
man Raed a poor and innocent creature like 
race 
When evening came on Ray had not found 
out either Grace’s or Clement's whereabouts, 
and he wandered aimlessly about the streets, 
feeling more and more every moment how 
hopeless his task was. 

At length he betook himself to Scotland- 
yard, and soon explained the object of his 
visit. ‘ 

‘Clement Dale,” said the detective, who 
happened to be in the room, “he is wanted 
already for the great diamond robbery—the 
cleverest robbery I have Bae ; mg ~ He 
was never suspected until to-day. 0 you 
know where he can be found, sir ra . 

‘ Unfortunately I do not,” replied Ray. ‘I 
wish I did; for without he is arrested before 
twelve o'clock to-morrow, he will be married 





to a young girl I take a great interest in.” 
" my said the detective. ‘‘ Do you happen 











to know if he ie to be married in « church or 
cy muy office?" 

“No,” eald Ray. 

* Anyway, he has not left the country, and 
I shall be sure to catch him !" cried the detec. 
tive. 

* But will you arrest him before twelve 
o'clock?” asked Ray, anxiously. 

It was life and death to him, and he listens 
anxiously for the man’s answer. 

“This Clement Dale has plenty of money,” 
observed the detective; ‘and, thinking that 
no one is aware of his guilt in regard to the 
diamonds, will most likely get married in 
some swell West-end church. It will be easy 
to find out which one itis. Besides, an inquiry 
can be made at every registrar’s office in Lon- 
a ' No, he can't escape us now—not a bit 
of it!” 

Notwithstanding the confident assurances of 
the a Ray felt very uneasy in his 
mind. If, by the slightest oversight, the 
police should make a mistake, Grace might 
still become Clement’s wife before he was 
arrested. 

He was ina terribly nervous state, and he 
felt quite bewildered ; unable to think or speak 
coherently. Once more he returned to Blooms- 
bury-square, and once more he was refused 
Grace’s address, and Mrs. Wentworth told 
him plainly that if he did pot leave her house 
at once she would have him expelled from it. 
He gave such a fierce glance of men that she 
recoiled from him in fear; and he with a 
muttered oath dashed down the stairs. 

A boy with a parcel in his hand was talking 
to the servant, and Ray heard him say,— 

‘‘ Please will you give this to Miss Fenwick. 
I was told to wait for the money.” 

‘‘ Miss Fenwick don’t live here now," replied 
the servant, while, in order to have some excuse 
for listening, Ray stood at the bottom of the 
steps lighting a cigar. 

‘*But the young lady ordered these things 
a week ago,” replied the boy, ‘‘and gave this 
address. What am I todo?” 

“T’ll go and ask my mistress,’ said the 


~ ‘Very likely she will fell you what to 
0. ” 


The boy thanked the servant, and began 
whistling while the girl went upstairs. 

“Very likely she will tell him the address 
she refused me,” thought Ray, walking a little 
way from the house. “‘ Anyway, I'll interview 
the boy, and find out what Mrs. Wentworth 
tells him to do.” 

In a few moments the boy came whistling 
along the pavement, with the package still 
under his arm, 

‘* Where are you going to take that parcel ?”’ 
asked Ray, abruptly. 

“What is that to you?” said the boy, 
bluntly. 

“Come, tell the truth. Are you going to take 
that parcel back tothe shop, or to another 
address? Answer the question, and you shall 
have half-a-crown.” 

‘‘ To another address,” said the boy, holding 
out his hand. 

‘What is the address?” said Ray, im- 
patiently. 

The boy told him what he desired so much 


to know. It was not so very far from the . 


square in which he was standing. Quickly 
Ray called a passing hansom, and bade the 
boy jump in. After a moment’s hesitation, 
and a keen scrunity of Ray’s face, the boy did 
as desired. 

In ten minutes the cab sare before the 
house in which Grace resided. How quickly 
Ray’s heart beat ! His hand trembled so that 
he had great difficulty to open his purse to pay 
the cabman. By the time he had settled with 
him the boy had knocked at the door, and was 
handing in the parcel. 

‘‘T wish to see Miss Fenwick on important 
business,” said Ray, and he spoke in such a 
commanding way that without a moment’s 
hesitation the landlady led him up the stairs, 
ues care, however, to ask his name, 

“Mr. Ray!” said the woman, opening a 
door, and there was a startled cry in the roor> 
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—a ory that had come from the heart of Grate 
Fenwick 

She rose from a chair as Ray entered ‘the 
room, looking white and agitated, and saying 
in-a low voice,— 

“ Oh, Giffard, this is cruel !” 

‘I have traced you out in spite ofall your 
precautions,” said Ray; taking-her hand in 
his. 

Mary was in the room, sitting ona low stool: 
She could oaly look with her durkeyes at Ruy. 
She was too'surprised to speak. 

* You ‘shouldn't have come here; Giffard,” 
said Grace, sadly. ‘‘ For Heaven's sake go. I 
will not/listen: to reproathes.’’ 

‘* Grave, Grace | I have come ‘to: save you.” 

‘To savetme?’’ said Grace: 

‘Yes; yes, to-save you from that: villain; 
Clement Dale.” 

‘‘ Remember; Giffard, that you are speak- 
ing of my future husband,’’ said Grace; with 
quiet dignity. ‘It id-not for me‘to listenin 
silence to-such language.” 

“You must-—-you shall listén,” said-Ray,; 
sternly. ; 

Grace put’ her: fingers ‘to: her ears; but he 
dragged her’ hands’ thus forcibly away: The 
girl looked at the’ man’s white, determined | 
face, and saw that: she had: met with her’; 
miasters With a weary sigh she sani» back 
into a‘ chair. 4 

** L-will listen to all you haive:to say,” she 
said, not daring! to glance at Ray again, 

“ You must not liste toa word,’’ ssid Maury?) 
‘* What would Clement! Dale: say' if he found: 
you'and your‘old sweetheart together? * 

Bat neither Grace nor Ray took any: notire 
of. Mary's words, for theyyoung man was! tell- 
ing her as quickly-and cohetently as he ‘could!: 
in his excitement! all ‘about Clement: Dale's 
villainy ; how he‘had nearly contrived to get ’| 
Ray aecused’of a crime; anth fmally the story 
of the diamond robbery. | 

When he had finished, Grace; withitearful, | 
grateful eyes, told him of: her’ gratitude; and*| 
then he took her in his arms: and /kissedher®, 
agw#in and ayain:;; He was just/in the act of 
pressing a fervent kiss on her ruby lips whén 
the door opened, and Clement entered the 
reom, 

Their backs wereturned ; they didnotseehim: 
For a moment or'two he stood in the'doorway 
looking like:one utterfly ‘turned to stone, 

‘** Here is Clement Dale!” cried Mary; who 
had caught sightof -him: 

‘« The warning comes too late,” said Clement) | 
advancing into the room: “ I-have seen quite | 
enough to convinee me that Grace Fenwick'is« 
a traitress. Take your arms fromthatscoun: ! 
drel's neck; woman; and let’ me give: him ‘the 
thrashing he deserves.” 

He/raised‘his stick in the air ‘ashe spoke, | 
his face convulsed with rage. | 

“* You are the scoundrel!” cried Ray, turning 
round and confronting him, | 

The look. of. passion» died away from 
Clement’s face as he recognised Ray; giving’! 
place to one of terror. The “stick dropped 
from his nerveless hands, and with a wild ‘cry ‘| 
he rashed from the room: 

Ray would have started in pursuit had not 
Grace clung to him tightly. 

“ Be mereiful, Ray 1” she cried. ‘‘ If/hecan 
escape from, the icevlet him do so, You 
shal have no hand.in his arrest,” 

‘‘ He-camnot escape!” said Ray: ‘The! 
police are-on his track. Every part will be 
watched, and every policeman wil! be:on the*) 
look-out for the great diamond robber.” 

Grace gave « startled cry as a sharp report 
was-heard in’ the street, the'report' of a pistol. 
Ray rashed:to the window and flung it wide" 
open, andthe girls and the man looked out. 

On \the ground beneath the window’ lay 
Clement Dale. By the light of the gaslamp 
they saw his ghastly face and half-a:dozen 
policemen gathered round him, and a-crowd 
re civilians were hurrying:up: from all diree- 

ions, 

Clement. Dals:had shot himself to avoid im- 
prisonment, 





| 


cotieeienalll 





his last words. “ I‘havethiddén them’ where 
no one will think of looking.” 

The scene was a horrible one. And as 
Clement Dale fell back dead Ray caught 
Grace in his arms, for she had’ fainted’ right 
away. 

So long was Grace in’ recovering from her 
fainting fit: that a- doctor was’ sent for, 
and when he saw her he'shdok” hiv" head’ 
gravely, and said: the shock’ had been® too 
much for het nerves. 

For many days ‘all was’ a ‘weary blank for 
Grace; and Ray watehed by ‘her bedside’ in 


| the greatest anxiety'in company’ with: Mary, 


who, now'that she was'‘almost at death's ‘ddor; 
forgot her love for Ray im her anxiety for’ her’ 
sister. 

lf she only recovered: from her illness Marry’ 
would never be‘en'vious ior jealoud of her again, 
she told herself. 

When Grace: was® declared” tobe! ont? of ' 
danger the'papers had ceased to’ dilate upon 
the extraordiiary diamond‘robbery: 

The inquest had taken‘ plice' upon Clettient 
Dale’s body, and it was long ago butiéd”*in*a 
quiets churchyard ' in: hiv native place? near 


: tora village where att old-atint who loved® hint” 
| dearly lived. , 


He-had treated her most ungratefally, had 


' rewarded” ber kindvess* with the’ blatkest 


villainy ; ‘but she doved« him still)’ atid‘ often 
afterwards she was seen’ placing: a“ btinth’ of 


| flowers ora wreath on that félon’s grave.’ 


As for the diamonds that he had’ stolen —it' 
wasae he saidy: He’ had concealed” them sd 
well insome my stetiou® plate; that? in spite’ 
of every effort, they could not be dis ’ 
andoremain undixeovered' till this day! But 
no doubt, in the coutse'of yédars, they*will’ 


| come'to'light, and° letus“ hope thap they’ will 


fall into the possession of' d hands: 
Itis seureety’ necessary’ for ‘us “to ‘tell the 
inquiring reader that Grace and Ray are now 
married} bat if isnecessary to'add that Ray, 
having come into sonremoney from an almost 
forgotten relation, is now living in lexdry and 


' ease at Fenwick’ Hall with his’ youtg’ and 


bédutifabwite. 


[THe ! END} 








Encacement Rines.—A French writer says : 
‘*Do not choose the -rubys itvis too showy, 
loui and indiscreet. ood taste inclines 


| toward the sapphirerand/ diamond} of: which 
| it is. saidyone does not! look well-without the: 
| other. Do not.chooss.a. largé! sapphire sur: 
| rounded by diamonds, but ask your jewellér- 


artist to interlace in happy combination the 
sapphire and the diamond... Theitarquoiseds' 
alvoa tasteful stone, but when it is constantly 
worn -it has the immense disadvantage) to 


| change colour, and to this change mostwomén: 


attach a-sad:and sentimental superstition.) It 
should not, therefore; be: chosen for therfirst 
present, which is to be worn and chetished 
while life lasts, which remains from) the-days 
of youth, while everything else changes,”’ 


Tae Swarm Hanvest.—In France; srails* are 
called ‘* the poor man’s oysters.” They aréso 
appreciated thut Paris alone consumes about 
forty:nine tons daily, the best’ kind ‘coming 
from Grenoble‘or Burgundy. The’ finest 
specimens are caréfully reared in’a snail-park, 
such as the poor Capuchin ‘monks planned in 
bygone days at’ Colmar and Weinbach, when 
they had no money to buy ‘food; and ‘so culti- 
vated snails. But the majority are collected 
bythe vine-dressers} in’ the evening, from the 
stone-héaps where the snails have assembled to 
enjoy the'dew. The creature# are'then starved 
ina dark cellar for two months, and ‘whén 
they have closed up the’ aperture of their shell 


are ready for cooking: gh im to the true 
Bargundy' method, they’are bo in five or 


six’ waters; extracted from thé shell, dressed 
with fresh bitter’and garlic; then replaced in 
the shell, covered’ with” parsley ‘and’ bread- 


4 merry’ over’ his 


FACETLA. 


Lapy (to. servant, whom shé' is about to 
engage): ‘‘ These‘are' my conditions; do they 
suit you?” Servant: “H'm! I'll seo, J] 
always take ladies on’ trial.”’ 

“Can Inegotiaté ‘a loan?” said a seedy. 
looking chap, as he entered a bank: “ Yes, 
you ‘car négotiate alone. At ‘least you can't 
negotiate’with us.” 

Auirtre git! went timidly ina ‘shop, and 
asked the shopman hoW many sh6estringy 
ghe could get fora penny. “ How’ lotig do you 
want them’? he asked. ‘I want’ them to 
keep,” was the answer, ina toné of slight 


gr sare 

omy wént fishing the other day without 
permission of his mother. Next morning a 
neighbour’s son, met him, and asked: “ Did 
you catch- anything yesterday, Tommy?” 
**Not till I got home,” was the:rather sad 
resporise. 

| A cump, while. walking through an art gal- 
lery with her’ mother, was: attracted» by » 
statue of Minerva. ‘ Who is that?” said she, 
**My child, that-is. Minerva, the -goddesa ‘of 
wi 7? “ Why didn’t they make‘ her hus- 
band too?” ‘'Beoause- she had none, my* 
child; ‘‘ That was . becanse'she’ -was- wise, 
wasn’t it, mamma?” wasthe‘artless reply. 

. Ose Was Quire: Endudai—“ No,’? said the 
Ihenpecked husband, as he scratched his’ bald 
heady ‘+ Tem! nof+a ‘believer im Mormonisin, 
not by a long chalk.” ‘‘ Why nos; «asked the 
Mormon sympathizer; with whom he-was con- 
versings ‘ Because,’ replied: the» henmpecked 
man, :‘' I.don% believe: inva® man having two 
wives:, Nomiameaniserve two misstses;” 

How Sova-Warer Tasred.—It was Freddy's 
firstexperiehce# with ‘soda*water. Drinking 
his glass with perhaps undue eagerness, he was 
aware of a tingling’ sensation in his’nostrils. 
‘© How do you likeit?™ inquired ‘his’ mother, 
who had sté6d treat. Freddy ‘thought’ a 
moment, wittkiig his'nose'as' he’ did’ so, and 
then observed: “It ‘tastes’ like your foots was 
asleep" 

Cause ror Kiritke.—A wig who is oftén 
rsoual plainness tells this 
istory of ‘himself! ““T’ went to a chemist the 
other day for a dose of morphine for a sick 
friend, The ‘assistant objected to’ give it to 
me without a prescription, evidently fearing 
that I intended tocommit suicide: ‘ Pshaw,’ 
suid T, ‘do I look ‘like’a man who would kill 
himself?’ Gasing stexdily at me for a moment, 
he replied; ‘*‘ I don’t know. It seéms to me 
if I looked like you I should be greatly tempted 
to kill myself.’” 

Jones was looking around a picture: exhibi- 
tion with an artist friend, who had the good 
lack to have one of his pictures. receive an 
“ honourable mention.” “ Show me,” he: said, 
“the succesatal painting.” “ There it is, the 
portrait‘of°a lady.” “Oh! charming as to 
execution, but how did.you come to get hold of 
such an ugly model?” “Why, it happens to 
be my mother,” replied -the artist. ‘‘ Your 
mother!” exclaimed. poor. Jones, greatly em- 
barrassed.. ‘‘Dear me! You mast pardon 
me; and still, if I hada’tbeen such a stupid, 
I might have recognised it. Why, you're as 
alike as two peas!” . ’ 

Bap Burrer.—‘ Mr. Flipkins,” said Widow 
Cushannigan, his- landlady, ‘1 dowish when 
you take pay in trade from your country sub- 
scribers, that you would be more careful and 
not allow them to palm-off bad butter on you. 
I lost two boarders this morning, owing to 

our not tasting that butter last night be- 
Bae you. brought it home.’’ “ What batter? 
I didn’t bring home any butter.” “ Why, 
that box of butter you left on the window seat 
in the dining-room. Clairette found it after 

ou bad gone upstairs.” ‘Great heaven! 
You didn’t -use for butter, did you? 
hunted high and low for that box and thought 
I had lost it. It was a box of axle-greas 
Farmer Dobbin asked me to buy and send to 








“ The diamonds will never be found,” were’ 





crambs; and finally simmered in white wine. 


him by express.”* 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Prrvos:or Wanrs at Invercauty.—His 
Royal Highness's stay extended’ over the 
greater part of a week. Deer drives in the 
neighbouring forests were arranged, and a 
large party met His Royal Highness. After 
leaving Invereauld . the Prince stayed for a! 
day or‘ two withthe Earl of. Fife, at Mar 
Lodge, and went deer-stalking in Mar Forest. 

Tur stay of the Court at Balmoral depends 
on Princess Béatrice’s, health, which at pre- 
sent is all that-could be wished. -Heraccouehe- 
ment is expectedabout the middle of November 
at farthest, and will-take pluce at Windsor. 
The Queen is anxious to get the journey over 
as soon as*practicable.. Her Majesty wiil’ be 
present’ at the event, under any- ciréum- 
stances. 

Tue Grand Duke of Hesse, with his 
daughters Irene and Alice) have ‘beet visitors— 
at Balmorat for’a‘short time. Rumors’ are 
afloat that the visit is partly connected with | 
the matrimonial» prospects of the young ' 
ladies: 

Tue health of Queen Christina. of Spain; 
says Modern Society, has« been seriously’ 
affected by the disturbing events in Madrid of"; 
the past week or'so. The*poor little woman | 
felt thé'throne; which. she'is' trying so pluokily; 
to hold for her son, totter beneath her Feet, aad. 
in her anguish, she is said:to have fled“to her’ 
oratory and prayed long ‘and’ wildfy¥: for the 
protection and support of Héayen. Then she 
béetook. herself again toher children andelasped 
the infant:king again ‘and again°to*her breast, 
still murmuring agitated petitions t6 the 
Blessed Virgins. Never since’ her husband’s 
death has*she beéti*in sttch sore disttess.. Bat 
upon her artival in Madrid: from. La.Granja, 
she laid. aside-tha weak: womanj and became a’ 
Queen, and‘while with her Ministers displayed 
thé coolness ‘ofA man. 

Sr. Pavn's Gnurcs, Knightsbridge; was 
filled: ‘with a fashionable ‘congregation to’ wit- 
ness the marriage of ‘Viscount Stopford, eldest 
son of the Earl of Courtown, to Miss Gertrude 
Mills, eldest daughter of General, and-Mrs. 
Charles Mills, : ‘ 

The bride was followed *to thé ‘alfar by’ ‘six 
bridesmaids} dressed in pretty costumes..of 
white muslin. with moiré. silk ‘sashes, and: 
white hate trimmed with gold: braid ‘and‘ 
daisies:' Hach'eartied’ d basket of white and, 
pink flowers, and: wore a. pearl shamrock 
brooch, the gifts of the bridegroom, The 
bride was attired in a costume of white 
duchessesatin: trimmed with Brussels lace 
and‘smull sprays ‘of orange” blossdm, BYngséls 
lace veil and diamond ornaments.. 

Lorp and i:Lady Londonderry*made their! 
first public appearance as the “Lord and Lady 
Lieutenant” of Ireland at. Baldoyle autumn 
races. The Marchioness of Londonderry was’ 
dressed in a grey costume, trimmed with 
velvet ; a grey hat with white wings; a mantle 
to match, trimmed with chinchilla, and wore 
in addition‘ sable muff and boa, and heavy 
dark blue Connemara cloak, the hood of which. 
was lined with crimson.. Lady Alexandrina 
Vane Tempest wore @ costume of olive-brown 
vicuna, the tight-fitting jacket bordered with 
dark fur, and an olive-brown hat with red 
wings. 

Lady EvayWyndham Quin had a dress of 
brown and heliotrope stripes, and dark brown 
hat with large heliotrope bow. Lady Ardilaun 
wore a dress of black cashmere, the front panel 
richly embroidered, a tight fitting crimson 
jacket and black hat, with red trimming. The 
Countess of Fingal and her sister, Miss 
Bourke, were in black dresses and hats, with 
grey covert jacket. Lady Katharine Wheble 
Wore @ dress of black yak lace, a black bonnet 
and handsome broché velvet mantle. 

Lady Power hada costume of black faillé 
ae jet trimming, and 2 black hat. Her sister, 
: tss Segrave, wore a dark blue tailor-made cos- 
Me and. hat to correepond, with white 





STATISTICS. 


Recentiy published records show that there 
are 725,000 more females than males in this 
country. 

Raistns.—In ten ‘years the consumption of 
raisins and currants in France has increased 
from about 6,000 tons annuatly to 65,000 tons. 
They are used in’ the manufacture of wine, 
which is said to be’perfectly wholesome. 

Size or Harrs.—Measurements have: shown 
the thickness of the human hair to vary from 
the two-handred-and. fiftieth. to the six-hun- 
dredth part ofaninch. The'silk-worm’s thread 
is one five-thousandth of an inch thick, and the 
spider's web only one thirty - thousandth. 
Blondethair is the finest, and red the coarsest. 
Taking four heads of hair of equal weight, a 
patient German physiologist found the red one 
td contain about 90, haits; the black, 
103,000; the brown, 109,000; and the blonde, 
140,000. 

Parer.—The consumption of paper, and the 
volume of its man ure are sometimes taken 


' as standards of civilizations The United States: 
has 884 paper mills and 1,106 paper machines, | 


Germany has 809 mills and 891 machines ; 
France 420 mills and 525 machines ; England 
861 mills, 541 machines; Scotland 69 mills, 
98 machines; Ireland 13 mills}13 machines ; 
Russia 133 mills, 137 machines; and Austria 
220 mills, 270 machines... The average annual 
production of paper imall-countriesis estimated 
at 2,800,000 tons—a’ quantity which fairly 
entitles the present age to be called the age of 
paper. 





GEMS: 


Tur best'preparation for ‘the’ future is to | 


drain tlie present of every good thing it 
holds. 

Tue moral: law is writtén'on the tablets of 
eternity. For every, false-word or unright- 
eous deed, for cruelty'or oppression, for lust 
or vanity, the price’*has' to be paid at last. 

WuHeneE necessity, ends, desire and curiosity 
begin, and- no; sooner: are*we: supplied with 
everything nature can demand, than we sit 
down to contrive artificial appetites. 

Fame is an undertaker that‘ pays but little 
attention. to the living, but*bedizens the dead, 
fernishes out-their- funerals and carries them 
to the grave, 


7s 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

_ Sronew’Caxu.—Four eggs; their weight in 
pulverized sugar, the weight of two eggs in 
flour.. Beatthe.eggs and sugar well together 
for a quarter ofianehour: Then lightly stir 
in thé flour; taking caré not to’ beat’the mix- 
tare again, only, to stir it -together.. Add a 
few drops of. any essence, and bake in’ a 
battered tin’ for half or’ three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Cras-Arpre Presirve.—Select’ perfect ones; 
pour. boiling: water over them, which removes 
the sking ‘lay them:in’ watér enough to cover 
them’ lét’ thent. simmer’ slowly until soft ; 
take them out and drain; make a clear.syrup, 

ound for pound ; boil them in it till clear, 
ay’ them ondishes to cool, and place then in 
jars; cook the syrup a little longer, and pour 
it over the apples: when hot ; seal. 

Frrep Caviirtower.—F ried cauliflower must 
be served hot; Clean and wash the’ cauli- 
flower well, parboil in salt and water, and cnt 
in small pieces. Make a batter of three table- 
epoonfals of fiour,-with two yolks of eggs'and 
cold: water'or milk” enough to make a thin 
paste, adding half'a teaspoonful of olive oil 
and a little salt, mixing well. Beat the white 
of the eggs*to a stiff froth, and mix with the 
rest. Dip the pieves of the cauliflower in the 
batter and fry in hot.fat.. Take them: out of. 
the pan with a skimmer, turn them in a warm 


colander; and'spritkte salt over them, serving 


hot. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Harp-Workep German Womuen.—Much hag 
been written in the German press of late about 
the over-working of female employés in. the 
various branches of the public service. Judg- 
ing from the statements published, it would, 
indeed, seem as though a speedy reform were 
| urgently needed. Female telegraphists are 
; working for monthly wages of four pounds, 
a rate at which ‘their male’ competitors posi- 
tively scorn to engage themselves, especially 
since the weaker sex are required to work not 
only more hours per day, bat to supply gratui- 
tously the places of those of their sisters who 
are allowed a furlough of some days now and 
then. Another instance is that of the female 
employés in the Berlin Tramway Company, 
to the number of forty, all single women, and 
taken from ‘the cultivated class of society, who 
are compelled to do hard and exhaustive ser- 
vieo. at a! monthly pay of: two pounds: ten 
shillings, and only after’ long years’ may’as- 
pire to’ the! maximum‘ allowance of four 
pounds five shillings; These ‘women, except in 
cases of serious indisposition temporarily ia- 
' capacitating-them for work, and duly certified: 

to by a medical’: superintendent, are: never 
' given @/ real furlough, since in every instance 
they have to-supply'a substitute at their’ own 
expense. Jn view of these and similar cases, 
_ it would appear as though Germany:might' be 

a fertile ‘soit forthe advoeates of woman suf- 

frage, which latter might more readily secure 
redress for the wrongs inflicted by the male 
; taskmasters. 


A Dastsu Cotxtry-Szar.— We spent a’ day 

at’ a country-séat about an hour out of town, 

| says a recent traveller, where we found in. per- 
fection this. charming: combination of simpli- 
| city and luxary. The house was old‘and built 
| atound three sides of ‘a’court-yard ag large as 
' a public'square: A delightfully irregular honse 
| of uneven. growth; some rooms: moderately, 
large and opening together, ‘while others ‘were 
realhy halls, many Mapper 4 out’ by stone 
balconies and steps to the rich velvety green 
! of old lawns running down to the sandy beach 
| of the blue Baltic., Trees of age and beauty 
that it made one glad. to see were everywhere 
about + thie’ domain; while’ back of it lay « 
famous beech wood and deer park. This we 
visited in alittle basket waggon, driving among 
| thertame deer, The beeches were of immense 
sizéand very-old. Theirstrange weird trunks 
covered with whitish bark made them phan- 
tom-like in the green dusk'of: the forest. This 
wood: was:only a part of the royal deer forest. 
Mr. S-—— recently bought it from the crown, 
giving eighty thousand pounds sterling for this 
addition to his old estate, which had a long 
frontage on the Baltic.. For a fishing village 
on his estate he had built a fine breakwater. 
Our Danish friends ‘were intimate here, and 
told us of the good providence the whole 
family were to their tenants and people. At 
dinner the fish was from their own waters, 
the venison and birds from their own forests, 
the luscious peaches and gtapes from their own 
glass-houses, and the flowers-were from their 
fields as well as those cultivated. To us, ac: 





, castomed only to the unbroken green of our 


wheat-fields—corn, as'it is called in England 
—the gay beauty of north European corn 
flowers in a wheat-field is something fascinat- 
ing. I had said something of this pleasure to 
the eye as we had travelled northward. In 
one’ room, where a pate blue glazed chintz 
covered the walls as well as the furniture, and 
the light was softened‘ by abundant white 
muslin cartains, a‘large window was filled by 
a tall basket stand with its tiers of trays filled 
entirely by blue corn. flowers, relieved by bor- 
ders:of the loveliest white roses; and in the 
next room; where’everything was pale pink, 
the wild sweetbrier was the only flower. Great 
vases of fine china and majolica had thepoppy 
‘andripe wheat with blue and yellow’ corn 
‘flowers everywhere. My friends told me the 
sisters, three girls of remarkable beauty, had: 





themselves arranged the flowers to please'me: 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lixa.—You write a very nice hand, but if it were 
larger it would be more fashionable. 


A. B. G. —You will obtain the desired information at 
the American Exchange, 449, West Scrand, London. 


Risuton.—Very fashionable. The colour depends on 
the complexion. Ask a lady friend what would suit 
you. 

A Victim. —Possibly you are right, but we cannot enter 
into the question in these columns. Write to the editor 
of a daily paper. 


CamporniaN.—The monthly parts are published on the 
15th of every month Part 292 on 15th September. See 
notice at foot of correspondence column. 


“Two Years’ Reaper "—l. Any chemist will tell you 
it varies slightly according to circums*ances. 2, Not 
perhaps too young. but gutte young enough. 3. Fair 
composition and writing. 

L. D. 3.—1, Tae term psnny, when used to mark the 
size of nails, is supposed to be a corruption of pound. 
Tous, a four-penny nail was such that 1,000 of them 
weighed four pounds; a ten-penny such that 1,000 
weighed ten pounds. 2. The making of nalls dates as 
far back as the art of working metals. 


i Pennx.—Saul, the first king of Israel had four, ac- 
co! to some writers six, sons, three of whom, in- 
clu Jonathan, the intimate friend of David, fell with 
the'r father in their battle agatnst the Philistines at 
Mount Gilboa. He had also two daughters, Merab, the 
firat born, and Michal, the wife of David. 


Cc. D. D —Suppose you turn your attention to wood- 
carving. You are pled by the skating-rink accident 
—and will not be able to walk fora year or more. You 
want occupation, and think plaque- and em- 
broidery overdone. You live ina 
and can get plenty of samples to experiment on, and 
“7 become an adept, you can fiad sale for your 
wor! 


H. H. 8.—The Dry Tortugas, a group of ten islets or 
keys forming part of Florida, at the extremity of the 


’ 
except where partly covered with mangrove bushes. 
Oa Bash or Garden Key is Fort Jefferson, which was 
used during the American War as a penal station for 
Confederate prisoners. : 


B. B. K.—Leat the aan we and take the lesson of 


as r and a map, handsome, but not a well-bred 
and ned gentleman. H 
and now you ask must I not tell my husband and have 
him call the man to account. No, the fault is yours. 
Repel the man firmly yourself and do not make a bad 
— worse by involving your husband in a diffi- 
culty. 
C. K. M.—To make ginger-beer (two ons) two 
ons of cold poet nt 4 ae ten 
wo ousces of good ginger, b and two of 
white or brown sugar. Let all this come a boil, 
and continue boiling for about half an hour. Then 
skim the liquor and pour it into a j ar or tub, along with 
one sliced lemon and half an ounce of cream of tartar. 


the liq.or to work. Tae beer is now made ; and after 
it has worked for two days, strain and bottle it for use. 
Tie dowa the corks firmly. 


Eorta —The best way to make yourself attractive is 
not to seek to shine, be attentive without being obtrusive, 
and don’s flirt. Men are apt rather to seek those who 
require courting than those who meet them halfway. 
Surely at your age you need not despair, or even con- 
sider that you have one foot on the shelf. Remember the 
old adage, and a pretty one too— 

“‘ There never yet was goose 80 grey, 
Bus some day, soon or late ; 
Some honest gander came that way, 
And took her for his mate.” 


Luyerre.—You are too young to receive “ beaus.” It 
is better to be spending the time in study. Your letter 
is not a3 good in point of grammar and spelling as it 
should be, though the writing is fine and fi-m and shows 
chwacter. It is probable you could maks yourself a 
cultivated woman—a pleasure ourself and your 
friends if you would give the go-by to lovers and coquetry 
for the next three en years. If the stories told your 
cousin by your treacherous friend were “‘lies” as you 
say, then they will eventually be found out. She will 
fail of her design. 


LittLe Per.—You are right in saying that one of the 
best accomplishments a girl or boy can have is to be a 
clever and charming letter-writer. A good idea for a 
“home teacher of five—three girls and t vo boys,” would 
be to have _—— ‘6 box —a cigar box prettily decorated 
will do—ani require your fixck to writs letters to each 
other and to yourself every day, and drop them in the 
box B> careful to have t1e letters well written and 
punctuated, but encouraze them to write in an easy off- 
hand way about the everyday happenings, readings, 
&c. Now and then you could require mo-e formal 
letters—also the short curt business letter which they 
say women cannot write. Don’t do away with the 
script, excep to formal and business le'te-s We have 
a friend who says he evj»ys the posts zript of a letter 
more than the body of it. ‘It is,” he says, “as 

he were eating strawberries from a basket, and 

all the berries were eaten up, and should then find the 
largest and sweetest one in some niche at the bottom of 
the basket.” 





¥ 


R. 8.—Tokens and coins of the date stated are not in 
demand at present. 


G A. C.—Between very intimate friends it is imma- 
terial who bows first, the laiy or the gentleman. 


Broraerton.—To relleve your anx'ety, you might 
dispose of the property by will; but it would be better 
to consult a lawyer upon the subject. 


N. H. S.—M. M. signifies Maelzel’s metronome, an 
instrament consisting of a peniu'um (which may be 
shortened or lengthened at will), set in motto by clo :k- 
work, for the purp se of determining by its vibratiors 
the exact movements of musical compositions. M. M. 
half note 88 sfgoifies that by Maelzel’s metronome set at 
88 marks the value of the half note. 


Lavrixa —The Nile is the principal river of Africa, 
and one of the 1 and most famous rivers of the 
rivers that periodically overfivw and irrigate thelt balks 

vers 1 overflow a r 
The water of t the river is charged with mud, which it 
deposits over the cultivated land of Egypt to an avera 
depth of not more than the twentieth part of’an 
each year. 

W. R L.—The manuscript of the poem “ To a Skele- 
ton” which appeared during the first quarter of the 
present century, was sald to have been found io the 
Museum of the Royal College of Su in London, 
near a perfect human skeleton, and to —_ been sent by 
the curator to the Morning Chronicle for pul 
It excited so much remark that every effort was made 
to discover its origin, and a reward of fifty guineas was 
offered in vain for the name of the author. 


WILLIE'S WIFE. 
— wife is a winsome thing, 


ig ways 
And Willie’s heart is ready to sing 
ghe is youthfal and gay, and 
a 80 
E.ger  aagramert vere 
She seems to fancy an idle life 
Is best adapted to Willie's wife. 


aw day, enn meer ton 
‘rom m 
Willie eheotfully toils t» add 

To the wealth of his pretty mate. 
Hard his labour, and small his 
At which the little woman complains, 
Wao ought to feel it the pride of her life 
That she was chosen as 


Wiliie is and kind, and true, 
Fee ae) penny erm 

And does the very best he can do 
To add to the joys of home ; 

Bat Willie's w is sad to see, 

Is not the helpmate she ought to 

Aud Willie over his tasks must 3 

To get enovgh money for her to spend. 


The little woman is 1 up 
A store of grief wad ral remeese, 


Uulees she changes her course ; 
For Willte may struggle to roll up wealth, 
And lose his courage, and lose his health, 
And loving union way to strife. « 
And the chief one to blame will be Willie's wife. 
J. P. 
A. V. V.—It is difficult to tell a parazon what a thing 
is, unless he has had nal experience of it. Perhaps 
you remember the sad fate of the m' who at- 
tempted to describe ice to the Eastern who had 


never kaown a temperature less 

The despot, not being able to understand how water 
could become solid, thought the missionary had told 
him false about ice, and had him beheaded. If you had 
never tasted , or anything else that was sweet, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to tell you what 
sugar is, so that you would understand it. 

Evie F,—The passion-flower was so named because of 
a fancied resem’ ce in different parts of the flower to 


various articles connected with the ‘‘ passion ” or craci- 
fixion of the Saviour. The five anthers (che tips of the 
bolize the five wounds; three sty'es 

(threads of a = three nails; the column on 
the ovary (4 ow case or elevated, 

of the cross; fleshy thin the 

ene Sy Fy nid F ee fan pg yet 
covering of a flower) the us (rays around 
the heads of divinities). P. es, in one 


a suff- or enduring; the 
amen, pragsien g; hence, specifically, 
LapyBirp —You are right. Don’t wear “any old 
: “4 a yon oo  aplh p +t a ae 
ljowdy, and you want to out of your 
aye lik f navg-bice dvanel de it it koe 
own @ navy-biue up W = 
aon. Get a qentieusen's straw het — ales carry a 
common shade hat. Take a long flannel or cashmere 
wrapper, and some grey linen 
lars and cuffs, take some canvas strips to make fresh 


i 








Rosr.—It is not our praciice to give business a4. 
8203, 


Wartte —“A merrie heart maketh a cheerful coun. 
tenan «" will be found in Proverbs, chapter xv , verse 
18; ani ‘Judge not according to appearance” in 
John, chapter vii , verse 54. 

T. P. 8.—We know of no government that offers a 
reward for the discovery of tual motion. As far 
back as 1795 the Academy of Science at Paris resolved 
nt to consider any future proposal on the subject. 


Lizziz F.—To cure the bites of insects dissolve one 
ounce of borax in one pint of water that has ben 
boiled and allowed to The bites are to be dabbed 
with the solution as long as there is any irritation. 


Saran D —No, it is not right to have your divorced 
husband seeing you constantly and intimately. Make 
him stay away or else get a license and remarry you. 
Divorced parties often remarry. O!d ties are hard to 
break—particularly where there are children. 


A. B. 0.—Bristol brick is a kind-of brick used for 
cleaning steel. It was manufactured for some years ex- 
clusi in B istol. A small vein of the sand required 
for this purpose was found near Liverpool, but was 
soon exhausted. 


C. 0. H.—The Buddhist cave temple at Carlee, Hin- 
dostan, is hewn from the face of ow about two. 
Stave the plain,” The length of the te 800 fect 
above the plain. C) 

width 40 feet. Tae interior has a double row of sculp- 
tured pillars, termina’ The 


ru 


pag tne lady twenty years old ought to have 
sufficient ju saw A ry pte ro A poo a case without 
much difficulty, unless sister is so very unruly as 
to be an exception to in eral. You might let 
her come to your clas on , and if she proved un- 
your mother could withdraw her from the 
feng an the wen tenpesttal Tas geet Pua TG © 
as was grea arity as 
to such trifies on your part would tend to render your 
little sister uneasy, and make her disobe- 
dient when she in fact had no intenfion of being at all 
refractory. 


Dorive.—A runaway match is certainly to be avoided 


pk yo nee It is 80 much sweeter to have the good will 
of the ‘‘old folks.” There are various 
ry 


to Rubens and Vandyke. The 
other churches worthy of mention are the Casi Pro- 
fessa, San Domenico, San Simone, Sin-Giuseppe de 
Tiatini, and Sinta Marfa d-lla Catena. San Domenico 
accommodates nearly 12000 persms. The walls and 
dome of the private chapel of the royal ce, built by 
Roger, first King of Sicily, are cover with mosaic 
woman ground. 3. In wint-r the climate of 

alermo is delightful, and a great many invalids are 
attracted there oa that account. 
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porices Te Connesrombants. [1.23.5 20n teeta eS eee eee 


Lixa.—You write a very nice hand, but if it were 
larger it would be more fashionable. 


A. B. G. —-You will obtatn the desired information at 
the American Exchange, 449, West Scrand, London. 


Risuton.—Very fashionable. The colour depends on 
the complexicn. Ask a lady friend what would suit 
you. 

A Victim. —Possibly you are right, but we cannot enter 
into the question in these columns. Write to the editor 
of a daily paper. 

CamBorniAN.—The monthly parts are published on the 
15th of every month Part 292 on 15th September. See 
notice at foot of correspondence column. 


**Two Years’ READER "—1. Any chemist will tell you 
it varies slightly according to circums‘ances. 2, Not 
perhaps too young. but quite young enough. 3. Fair 
composition and writing. 


L. D. S.—1, Tae term p2nny, when used to mark the 
atze of nals, is supposed to be a corruption of pound. 
Taus, a four-penny nail was such that 1,000 of them 
weighed four pounds; a ten-penny such that 1,000 
weighed ten pounds. 2. The making of nalls dates as 
far back as the art of working metals. 


L Penn.—Saul, the first king of Israel had four, ac- 
cording to some writers » sons, of whom, in- 
cluding Jonathan, the intimate friend of David, fell with 
the'r father in their battle agatnst the Philistines a’ 
Mount Gilboa. He had also two daughters, Merab, the 
firat born, and Michal, the wife of David. 


Cc. D. D —Suppose you turn your attention to wood- 
carving. You are crippled by the skating-rink accident 
—and will not be able to walk fora year or more. You 
want occupation, and think plaque-painting and em- 
broidery overdone. You live ina -wooded county, 
and can get plenty of samples to experiment on, and 
if you become an adept, you can fiad sale for your 
work. 


H. H. 8.—The Dry Tortugas, a group of ten islets or 
keys forming part of Florida, at the extremity of the 
Florida Keys, lie jast within the Gulf of Mexico. The 
islets, which are of coral formation, are low and barren, 
except where partly covered with mangrove bushes. 
Oa Bash or Garden Key is Fort Jefferson, which was 
used during the American War as a penal station for 
Confederate prisoners. 


B. B. K.—Lat the matter rest, and take the lesson of 
it to hzart. You yielded to the temptation to flirt with 
a stranger anda man, handsome, but not a well-bred 
and refined gentleman. He said coarse things to you, 
and now you ask must I not tell my husband and have 
him call the man to account. No, the fault is yours. 
Repel the man firmly yourself and do not make a bad 
= worse by involving your husband in a diffi- 
culty. 

C. K. M.—To make ginger-beer (two gallons) put two 
gallons of cold water into a pot upon the fire; add to it 
two oucces of good ginger, bruised, and two pounds of 
white or brown sugar. Let all this come toa boil, 
and continue boiling for about half an hour. Then 
skim the liquor and pour it into a jar or tub, along with 
one sliced lemon and half an ounce of cream of tartar. 
Waen nearly cold put in a teasupful of yeast to cause 
the liq.or to work. Tae beer is now made ; and after 
it ha: worked for two days, strain and bottle it for use. 
Tie dowa the corks firmly. 


Evita —The best way to make yourself attractive is 
not to seek to shine, be attentive without being obtrusive, 
and don’s flirt. Men are apt rather to seek those who 
require courting than those who meet them halfway. 
Surely at your age you need not despair, or even con- 
sider that you have one foot on the shelf. Remember the 
old adage, and a pretty one too— 

** There never yet was goose #0 grey, 
But some day, soon or late ; 
Some honest gander came that way, 
And took her for his mate.” 


Liyetre.—You are too young to receive “beaus.” It 
is better to be spending the time in study. Your letter 
is not ai good in point of grammar and spelling as it 
shouli be, though the writing is fine and fi-mand shows 
ch wacter. It is probable you could mak» yourself a 
cultivated woman—a pleasure to yourself and your 
friends if you would give the go-by to lovers and coquetry 
for the next three golden years. If the stories told your 
cousia by your treacherous friond were “lies” as you 
say, then they will eventually be found out. She will 
fail of her design 


LittLe Pet.—You are right in saying that one of the 
best accomplishments a girl or boy can have is to be a 
clever and charming letter-writer. A good idea for a 
“home teacher of five—three girls and two boys,” would 
be to have a post-offi « box —a cigar box prettily decorated 
will do—ani require your flick to writs letters to each 
other and to yourself every day, and drop them in the 
box 3B: careful to have tie letters well written and 
pun stuated, but encouraze them to write in an easy off- 
hand way about the everyday happenings, readings, 
&c. Now and then you could require move formal 
letters—also the short curt business letter which they 
say women cannot write. Don’t do away with the t- 
script, except to formal and business le’te-s We have 
a friend who says he evj»ys the posts:ript of a letter 
more than the body of it. ‘It is,” he says, “as though 


he were eating strawberries from a basket, and thought 
all the berries were eaten up, and should then find the 
largest and sweetest one in some niche at the bottom of 
the basket.” 








G A. C —Between very intimate friends it is imma- 
terial who bows first, the laiy or the gentleman. 


BrorHERTON.—To relleve your anx'ety, you might 
dispose of the property by will; but it would be better 
to consult a lawyer upon the subject. 


N. H. S.—M. M. signifies Maelzel’s metronome, an 
instrument consisting of a peniu'um (which may be 
shortened or lengthened at will), set in motto a by clo:k- 
work, for the purp se of determining by its vibratiors 
the exact mo ts of ical positions. M. M. 
half note 88 sigaifies that by Maelzel’s metronome set at 
883 marks the value of the half note. 


Lavrinva —The Nile is the principal river of Africa, 
and one of the 1 tt and most famous rivers of the 
world. The name is of S:mitic origin, and is applied to 
rivers that periodically overflow aad irrigate r banks. 
The water of the river is charged with mud, which it 
deposits over the cultivated land of Egypt to an average 
depth of not more than the twentieth part of an inch 
each year. 

W. R L.—The <9 of the poem ‘‘ To a Skele- 
ton” which appeared during the first quarter of the 
present century, was said to have been found io the 
Museum of the Royal College of Su” 8 in London, 
near a perfect human skeleton, and to have been sent by 
the curator to the Morning Chronicle for publication. 
It excited so much remark that every effort was made 
to discover its origin, and a reward of fifty guineas was 
offered in vain for the name of the author. 





WILLIE'S WIFE. 


Willie's wife is a winsome thing, 
Fall of engaging ways; 

And Willie’s heart is ready to sing 
A canticle in her praise. 

She is youthful and gay, and so 

E.ger to wander to and fro, 

She seems to fancy an idle lite 

Is best adapted to Willie’s wife. 


Every day, like an honest lad, 

From early morning till late, 
Willie cheerfully toils t > add 

To the wealth of his pretty mate. 
Hard his labour, and small his gains, 
At which the little woman complains, 
Wao ought to feel it the pride of her life 
That she was chosen as Willie’s wife. 


Wiliie is gentle, and kind, and true, 
And not much given to roam, 

And does the very best he can do 
To add to the joys of home ; 


Bat Willie's wife, it is sad to see, 
Is not the helpmate she ought to be, 
And Willie over his tasks must bend 


To get enovgh money for her to spend. 


The little woman is laying up 
A store of grief and 

And sorrow will soon embitter her cup, 
U.less she changes her course ; 

For Willie may struggle to roll up wealth, 

And lose his courage, and lose his health, 

And loving union give way to strife, 

And the chief one to blame will be Willie's wife. 


J. P. 


A. V. V.—It is difficult to tell a parson what a thing 
is, unless he has had nal experience of it. Perhaps 
you remember the sad fate of the missionary who at- 
tempted to describe ice to the Eastern despot who had 
never known a temperature less than sixty degrees. 


you 
never tasted sugar, or anything else that was sweet, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to tell you what 
sugar is, so that you would understand it. 


Eprz F.—The passion-flower was so named b of 


Wartie —A merrie heart maketh a cheerful coun. 
tenan »" will be found in Proverbs, chapter xv , verse 
13; ani ‘“‘Judge not according to the appearance” in 
John, chapter vii , verse 54. 

T. P. 8.—We know of no government that offers a 
reward for the discovery of perpetual motion. As far 
back as 1795 the Academy of Science at Paris resolved 
nt to consider any future proposal on the subject. 


Lizzie F.—To cure the bites of insects dissolve one 
ounce of borax in one rs of water that has ben 
boiled and allowed to cool. The bites are to be dabbed 
with the solution as long as there is any irritation. 


Saran D —No, it is not right to have your divorced 
husband seeing you constantly and intimately. Make 
him stay away or else get a license and remarry you. 
Divorced parties often remarry. O!d ties are hard to 
break—particularly where there are children. 


A. B. C.—Bristol brick is a kind of brick used for 
cleaning steel. It was manufactured for some years ex- 
clusively in B istol. A small vein of the sand required 
for this purpos? was found near Liverpool, but was 
soon exhausted. 


C. 0. H.—The Buddhist cave temple at Carlee, Hin- 
dostan, is hewn from the face of a precipice, about two- 
thirds of the way up a hill which rises 800 fect 
above the plain. Tho length of the temple is 130 f-e; 
width 40 feet. Tae interior has a double row of scu!p- 
tured pillars, terminating in a semicircle. The only ob. 
ject of devotion to be seen is the mystical chattah or 
umbrella. The temple has a high arched roof, which 
with dl pillars gives it the appearance of a Gothic 


8. H. M.—1 What is called “ ebonite ” is made out of 
india-rubber and sulphur heated much hotter than soft 
vulcanised rubber. This is made into thimbles, stamps, 
canes, combs, surgical instruments, and a t variety 
of other thi . 2 Vulcanteing rubber is 6 by mix- 
ing it with ur, and then heating the mixture, when 
the two unite into one substance. 8. Rubber is dis- 
solved in gas-tar oil, turpentine, ether, chloroform, 
naphtha, an? petroleum. Various machines, calenders, 
moulds, dc , are necessary for the manvfacture of india- 
rubber articles. 


Epwa.—A young lady twenty years old ought to have 
sufficient judgment to mansge such a case without 
much difficulty, unless sister is so very unruly as 
to be an exception to in Vey! You might let 
her come to your clas on trial, and if she proved un- 
—po your mother could withdraw her from the 
Sng eoche was teqethd SO gh Done 

gasshe was respectf grea culsrity as 
to such trifies on your part would tend to render your 
little sister uneasy,and make her seemingly disobe- 
dient when she in fact had no intention of being at all 
refractory. 

Dorivge.—A runaway match is certainly to be avoided 
if It is so much sweeter to have the good will 

blessing of the ‘‘ old foiks.” There are various ways 
you might try to win the favour of the young lady's 
mother. Lola Montez was quite a famous female—of 
tury. She was a dancer, an actress, a lecturer— 
the favourite and real prime miniatsr of: the King of 
Bavaria. She made a clandestine match with a man 
whom she called fm her Jectures ‘‘ a shell of a husbind.” 
She said of runaway marriages, ‘‘My advice to all 
irls contemplating such a step is that they had better 
bang or drown themselves just one hour before they 
start.” 

L 8. P.—1. The Cathedral of Palermo (Sicily) is a 
Gothic structure of the twelfth century, to which 4 
by eighty pillars of oriental granite, and divides iat 

78 0! en granite, an Vv ato 
chepels, 2 Palermo bas a number of magnificent 
churches ; among them is that of Santa Caterina. Itis 
a large edifice of C rinthian architecture in the shape 
of a cross, with a single aisle and a dome. It has 
numerous paintings. A celebrated one is a Madonns, 
variously attributed to Rubens and Vandyke. The 
other churches worthy of mention are the Cas? Pro- 
fessa, San D ico, San si , San- Giuseppe de 
Tiatini, and Sinta Marfa d-lla Catena. San Domenico 








a fancied resem ce in different parts of the flower to 
various articles connected with the “ passion” or cruci- 
fixion of the Saviour. The five anthers (che tips of the 
stamen) symbolize the five wounds; the three ‘ea 
(threads of pistils) the three nails; the column on 
which the ovary (4 hollow case or cov ) is elevated, 
the pillar of the cross; the fleshy within the 
flowers, the crown of thorns; and the calyx (the outer 
covering of a flower) the nimbus (rays of light a-ound 
the heads A. ae on 2 oa 8 es, » = 
sense, a suff- or enduring; hence, specifisally, the 
suffering of, Christ. . 


Lapyprrp —You are right. Don’t wear “any old 
pmo ll if you can help it. You will look and feel 
dowdy, and you want to getall the good out of your trip. 
Get yourself a navy-blue fiinnel dress—nothing keeps 
its own like navy-blue flannel—light it up with crim- 
son. Get a gentleman’s straw hat—also carry a 
common shade hat. Take a long flannel or cashmere 
wrapper, and some grey linen 4) Instead of col- 
lars and cuffs, take some canvas strips to make fresh 
ruffling for your throat and wrists. e a “house- 
wife ” well supplied with needles and thread, and some 
bits of the material of your dress in case of rents 
Leave all ribbons and jewellery. Have stout walking- 
shoes, ark stockings, aad a pair of slippers. are 
quite nice in camps in these days of progress. ey 
are even luxurious, though freedom, ease, and uncon- 
ventionality reign. 





dates pearly 12000 persms. The walls aud 
dome of the private cbapel of the royal ce, built by 
Roger, first Ktng of Sicily, are covered with mosaic 
pictures on gold ground. 3. In wint-r the climate of 
Palermo is delightful, and a great many invalids are 
attracted there oa that account. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. ; ASK FOR &.SEE YOU CET. IT TAKE NO OTHER 
28 PRIZE GOLD & OTHER MEDALS AWARDED 
C O C O A NOTE ADDRESS: 
WORKS—75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, }, 
A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 
~~ the nun erous well-au‘henticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD. CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
‘> elon and K!DNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, ar 
ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 
Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are vey 
Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; and by dl 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
b 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearans) 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use ouly » short time, the skin will bec me and continue sj 
and smoth, and the complexion perfectly clear avd beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Verdors and Perf»men. 
TAKE NO OTHER 
' L U Family Grocers. 


s CAUTION TO LADIES"! 
CRYSTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD MEDAL MARKING INK 
PREPARED BY THE DAUGHTER IS THE GENUINE 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS WHICH LACK THE REMARKABLE QUALITIES OF THE GENUiNr 
WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 
j 
4 PAELPTONS VECETAR Numbers of wh'«h cases have heen pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
sofficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 
beneficial in a)] Bilious Complaints. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, rednes-, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
T 5 “Ts decidedly superior.” — 
OSE JOHNSTON'S OATME 
» Delicious Scotch Porridge. 
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“ _—_ 7 be So much recommended by th» faculty for all affections of ad WALTON’S Celebrated Argentis 
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Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., " 
Reflector-, Lamps. Harness, Uru 13ps fs 
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r It Labatt ong the _ free for 21 Stamps. Also 
Tom assuming the ret ane 
oul appearnce so unpleasant to WALTON’S AURINE, ‘ 
the eye of the s-eptical, and vexati-usto | 4 Solution of Gold for Re-gilding & 
the sufferer. The widespre»d approbation of | Jewellery, Silver, &c.. equal to Solid 7 
this compound tor beantifying the -kin is acknow- | When ladies wish to change Silver re 
ledged by thousands, + ot only to b- perfe:tly innocent, but | into Gold, this wili be found cog 
also being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as | yenient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free ™ 
* an ontdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driviug and the Stamps. 
heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes indispensable ax « mother’s Sis w ox Cunueere Axo Th NMONGES. 
household companion, Price 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 3 Stamps. , 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 


For Writiog, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | the Skin, Eruptious, Pimples, Blorches, Erysipelas, 
Calico, &e. | Eezema, It quickly removes Chilblains, Redness, 

. : P Roughness on the Face, Neck, Arms, and 
Without the Application of Heat. Henta, and protects the Skin from the 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | ill effects of North-East Winds, 
wood Stamp, steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | Frests, and su iden changes 
is invaluable for Hotels Laundries, Dyers, | of weather, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, | 
&c. It resists the action of strong disnfect- | 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen | 
from contagion. Price Ils, to 2ls. each. | 


Post free for 18 Stamps, | a 


So_p BY ALL CHemists, Stationers, &c. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








DR. J. COLLIS 


\ is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

2ffectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CROLKRA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS, 

is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


i From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceuticul Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

















Drab Str,— We 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, 
better ix imported) into the country, and we shall be glad 


, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. 





BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
As a remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
to hear of its Sinding a plac- in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 


extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 
We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 


its surprisingly controlling power. 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and 


faith on the part of the Chemist ‘o prescriber and patient alike, 


In Choleraie Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co, 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Counts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Catoropynr, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 


deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. ~ Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 
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UND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 





IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 


AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrantcompounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, in~uring to the teeth tlie most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. 


It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, a'.d will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.-—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also. the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. 


Pimple , Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, Dr HAMBERLAINS ANALEPTIC PILLS 
and unsightly Blotehes on the Face. Neck, 2 & 


Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMEN'1, made entirely from. herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a/ 
most delightfal fragrance, and the lovely 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 
Cure Indigestion, and ure certain and saf Blood Purifiers. These celebrated Pills are adm tted t» be the most perfect 
resto: xtives afier.exce® of any kind, being quite free from Me:cury, and safe for use hy tne most delicate of either 
sex. Directior s sv ut in boxes, is. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., of ali Chemists and Vendors, or by stamps from, W holes de, 


MATHER & CO., 71, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of | 


15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268, 
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in all tases. ‘L). emo ta-tonishing (asest ave been red, Ps: ented aud sold in ail civilised 
countries ot the world. Send turee stumps tor 1 0-;) ge took. containing @ valnable essay on 
Deafness, Llistrations of the Drums, Copie~ 0: I’atent-, Letters from Doctors, Lawyers, 
Editors, and oth 2 menof prommence wi have been cue! ty the-e celebrated DRU: 

and who tage pl asure inre ommendingthem. A very interesiing boos. Name this Paper, 


Address J, H. WICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK RD, LONDON, N.W. 
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Caledonian Road, London, N. 
a 
POOR MANS FRIEND 
DR. ROBERTS’ |} g 
OINTMENT, 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 





cures Eyes Inflamed, Piles, (plaints, 

chin’ Fistula, Scorbutic Com- 
hilblains, Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and 
Tuptions, Pimples, Ulcerated Legs, 


EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YFRARS' STANDING, 
Price 1s, 1}d , 2s, 9d., 11s,, 228. 


Pilulee Antiscrophulz, or Alte. ative Pills. 
Ber rats Pills are e-nfidently recommended for the cure of 
he nh & (comm nly called Ki-y’s Evil), Scorbu'ic Uleers, 
the he wud every other disexse arising from impurity of 
wd. They are a valuable Fami'y Aperient. 

Pre Price le 14d Ys, 94., 48. 6d.. and 22s, exch, 

‘rel by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport 
aud Sold by all Chemists, : 





A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. FITS. 


corey Terms of Payment. | EPILEPSY OR FALLING 
. spectus rost-iree. SICKNESS. 


9 
WEIR Ss Giddiness, Sensations, and Faints. 


Hhs ; SEWI NG MACH | N ES . WILL demonstrate to the whole world how that 


most dreadful of «ll complaints, KeiLerpsy, which 
Lock, Chain, and Twisted] las be n hithertu considered incwable, can be perma- 
a Loop Stitch, all one price, at-| ;ently cured (without the chance of failure). All 
tachinents iv luded-—Haud 01} afflicted may write with full hope and confidence to 
Fvuot—Latest Patented tm-| Mr. WILLIAMS, 1, Oxford ‘Terrace, Hyde Park, 
provements — Loore Whecl—| London; who will send full p.rticulars to any person, 
Larger Shuttle than any other] free of all charge. 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- ets Soa 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
riuteed equal to any £10 
| Sewing Machine in the World 
e- for Family, Household, Dress- 
making und Manufacturing 
Purposes. “Machines Ly any other maker exchanged. 


J. Ga. WEIR, 
2, CAKLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 
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Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining the Causes, 

Treatment, and Cure of these Diseases; with 
Directions for Diet xnd Baths. Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, 
Oxford Te:race, Hyde Park, London. 
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ZONDON Reaper. ADVERTISEMEN'1s. NovEMBER, 1886, 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


¥ ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious ani 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
4 Giddiness, Fu'lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


s Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
. twenty minutes. ‘This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 


Every sufferer is oo sted invited t» try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


: WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
, For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
a PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according tthe directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 


5 of all ages to sound and robust health. 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
& act like magic, and « few doses will be foun to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
J system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and aronse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole p ada fa energy 
* of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousinds, embraéing all 
. classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervons and debilitated 
BEECHAM S PILLS is, ee M’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
wor 
P Fall directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
5 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 
Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, 7. 
e BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at ls. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 


The strictest ex- 
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STANDARD 5 hm 2 


is the most perfect Emollient Milk for 
OLISH | PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


It keeps the Skin SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE) 


during the Cotpest WeaTHER. Entirely removes | 
For Boots & Shoes. and prevents all | 


















brilliancy, depth 
of tone, und mag- 








ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, nificent appear 
May be had of all Boot- vc., and preserves the SKIN from the effecta of ance are uite lection. Ev of the genuine bear- the name ‘* LOUIS,” 
makers. *ROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER wear of every yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, guaranteed. 
more Effectively than any other Preparation. If appli OTe WEA e yas ** LOUIS,” in connection with this Velvete:n, is spelled 
WHOLESALE: fine Dancing or visiting Heated Apartments, it will sd **7,.-O-U-I-S, 99 ond in no other way. 


found Delightfully Cooling andi Refreshin, 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C. Butles, Is: 2s. 6d. of all Chomiats.Froo for 34. extra! THOMAS WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON. EC 


by the Sule Makers, 


M, BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. Supply all Qualities and all Shades at most reasonable viene 


MiNi SULPHOLINE 
ROYAL INFANTS . ie 
TESA | LOTION: LOTION SOAP, 

















TRANSCENDS 

AS SUPPLIED TO SEIN a ORDINARY 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches prOrEnt ’ soar. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, | tistes suc, Sieckneads APE mah 
. Aone Spats Spots, Softens, I 4 healthy, comfortable, 4 
The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention Cooling, Refresh ching oo eh ice Delia 4 fal to wo ly 7 

d i j su T PHOLINE is re pon ES = skin. 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and Bottles, 2s. 94. Tablets, 6d. 


Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. 


FOR BEAUTIFYING AND GLEARING THE SKIN. 
ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. Sold Everywhere. 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 334, STRAND, 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Send for “THE AMATEUR'S PACKET 9: 
9 CHOICE FLOWER SEENS”  : Revistera, 
+ K N S 0) N & BA R K a S for Spring, 1886, containing Twelve Select 
and Beautifnl Varieties for the Open FOR 
Garden, including finest double 
4 Peony Aster, Ten-week Stocks, Phlox Os 6d 
Drummondi grandiflora, Godetia, Ks . 
_| splendid varieties mixed, Zinnia, Sweet Peas, Scarlet Linum, 
Mignonette, &c., with cultural directions, and Cat«ulogue of 
DB) Choice Seeds, Plants, and Novelties. The Cheapest and Best 
R F S fA | Ys, Gd. Packet ever offered. PUST FREE, STAMPS or P.O.0. 


DANIELS Bros., Seed Growers & Nurserymen, 


NORWICH. 











AS SUPPLIED TO 


-ENUINE ASK FOR be 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. ([RYSTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD aN a 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention J Y ] 
, MARKING INK 


and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and OD SEE YOU GET IT - 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. B pp EPAR ED BY TH oa DAUGHTER OF THE LATE 
S , JOHN BOND APPEAR ON THE LABELS 5 


ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. &100 REWARD + 


IR INFORMAT NANO Ve on mel, 


SELLING OLOURABLE IMITA 
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WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 
ELPTONS VECETAR 


Numbers of which cases have heen pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEAR 
2 the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 

and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, an 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ina Y ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are vey 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaints, 

Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. O9d., by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; and byl 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 




















































GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS fi; 
Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearany 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free fro P 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue wi al 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. A 
stands for MARKING INK, THE GRAND SECRET OF LONG LIFE. m 
6d. and ls. per Bottle post-free. If the Bowels have not been moved during day, make it a role 0 
JUDSON’S INDESTRUCTIBLE MARKING INK take a dose of al 
may be relied upon as a FIRST-CLass Article. Does not require heat- i W 5 a | S m 
ing in any way. It is fast against washing or boiling, and will not el 
injure any delicate article upon eg gh L | er 
reliable Marking Ink ever invented. A 
Limited, Southwark, London. Sold by Drapers, Chemists, . (Trade Mark No. 39691) " 
Stationers, &c. at bedtime. Sufferers from Epileptic Fits have been permanent! ti 
cured by adopting this rule; and also cases of Indigestion of thit Be 
& years’ duration. Their effect in Rheumatic Affections is simply m 1 
vellous, and they are also » preventative of all Diseases. Sold! C 
Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each, by all Chemists; or post free f o 
15 or 36 postage stamps. You are strongly recommended to hi 
these Pills direct from the proprietor—freshly made! R. H. LOW! 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Proprietor, 330, Bilston Road, WOLVERHAMPTON. Notice-l 
Box of these Pills, at 1s. 1}d., will be forwarded, post paid, up# 
receipt of this Coupon—cut out—and 12 penny postage stamps. 
some districts, where these Pills are not so well known, attempts 
made to foist inferior Pills upon customers, a disappointment for? 
purchaser, and swindiing the proprietor. 
PERFE CTION. Ladies to obtain & retain a mess, » Sn should use BE es alg Home R 
; , = 
Walton’s “Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. we namie eeme ana WALTON’S Celebrated Argentia! ¢ 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | the Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Gon | 
Calico, &c. Eczema.” It quickly removes Tan, Freckles, Sun- Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &., such E 
. . : burns, Redness, Roughness on the Face, Reflectors, lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, 
Without the Application of Heat. Neck, Arms, and Hands, and pro- © sreteats hs Site kets, de. Price 1s. 6a., 28, 6d., &e. 
j Metallic, »x- | tects the Skin from the ill effects ree for mps. 0 
weed Stamp, Btecl Pen, of Stencil Piste, It ——— changes of a Pa Among i. LF WALTON’S AURINE, 
ne las aah lane tae ; the eye of the sceptical, and eo re ae omy age Reged ne, - y 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- the sufferer. The widesprent_sepee ca mre Jewellery, Silver, &c., — Tri 1 F 
ante used for pee on gaaees See led ieee wah te mpg oe bom inaceenh, but ended. thie will’ be found. mod a 
po ae So ee Iso Lone tend ne a avnthing balm on the most delicate child as | venient. ‘Price 2s. 6d. Post free ‘ 
pani caalinia : | an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the | stamps. F 
BoLD By ALL Cuemists, Stationers, &c, ‘neat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes indi: nsable as a mother’s Sop BY CUEMISTS AND IrRoNMONGES 








household companion, Price Js. 6d., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., &c. Post free 33 Stamps. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


' . THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CROLRRA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attaeks of RPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
. is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

z Deak Str,—We embrace this opportunity of eongratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its Sinding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm convietion that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 

{aith.on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike, We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Catoroprne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 

deliberately untrue. 

Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 28, 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemist. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


UNE, 1896, 
=—= 
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IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


= Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds, It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 
= and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 
: PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
, y Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade _—_ Ce & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
(-) ° 


1S BA GLEAR COMPLEXION BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. 
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HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. 


car eas and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, DR. CH AMBERLAIN’S 


Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 


LIFE. moved ~ ts Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL L 
it a rule OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, A N A I ' E » T | ~ Pp { [ i S 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a , 


| S most delightful fragrance, and the lovely (The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 
—_—s 





clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box} Cure Indigestion, and are certain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated 


- sent (with testimonials and direc- Pills are admitted to be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any kind, 
permanent! ions for use) post-free and free from ob- being quite free from Mercury, and safe for. use by the most delicate of either 











hi ti i : 
hee -eterenande fy eg Ty 5 JAMES. any sex. Directions sent in boxes, ls. 13d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chemists and 
oo Caledonian Road, London, N. . "| Vendors, or by stamps from, Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet St., E.C. 
ed to ha 
H. LOW nn. Tet sews] | A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 
cM PMI INET) czas: sense oc termene | BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 
Bo | Tl plc | | Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 





mt : | | WEIR’S - CURED. 
ae Ce & PILLS: bbs. SEWING MACHINES. Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 


















ry A 80 Lock, Chain, and Twisted . 
cael iin bossa yg on 4g Loop Stitch, ail one prloe, at-| cured, during the past fifty years, thousands of 
. ‘ ’ nflam ts ine Lie : 
, —— ase wiscale, ; Beorbutic m- ‘ Foot—Iatest Patented Im- sufferers at home and abroad from Eye Diseases 
lated ( : ene 8 seases, an rovements — Loose Wheol— 2 ’ ne 
¥ &e., such Eruptions, Pimeles, 7 _ Uleerated Legs, Parger Shuttle than any other} of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
trates SVEN IP OF TWENTY-YRARS STANDING Ne ee eee ccstata of tho kighost standing,” Testimonial 
" ; Price 1s, 14d , 28, 94., 118., 228. =o le Sad ieee) Go aoe ane Oculists of the highest standing. Testimonials 
RINE, Pilule Antiscrophule, or Alterative’ Pills. ih eT Sec peeiig, Household, — of cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all 
-gilding (he © Fills are confidently recommended for the cure of ki nd Manufacturi : : 
to rt ame ca pan pe my * we alle ms ie tenant Purposes... Machines by any other Para dedunged. 8) Medicine Vendors ‘in pots, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
ve . 
- Porat ms aan eo + ee —. J. G. WEIR, 4s, 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from, 
os 8: “ +, 48. 6d., and 22s. each. ‘ 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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and Sold by all Chemists, - BONDON, W. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 








BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM'S PILLS. 


BEEGHAM'S PILLS. 
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1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C. 









Complexion from the effects of the 


and entirely removes and prevents all 


TAN, &c., 


of Inseets is also allayed by its use. 


by the Sole Makers, 





Chemists, Cheltenham. 


EETHAMS 
Glycerine 
é@ucumb 


Is invaluable during the Summer months for Preserving the 


HOT SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER, &c. 
It keeps the Skin cool and refreshed in Hottest Weather 


SUNBURN, REDNESS, IRRITATION, 


. HE strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without discovering 
and renders the Skin delicately soft, smooth, and white. 
It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin ever that, these sre other than the Genoa Velvets they so 


ts resulting in the Fast-Woven enable them to stand inter- 
produced, and no lady who values her Complexion should peculiar theese 
ever be without it. All Irritation from the Bites or Stings minable weer roy omy 
magnifi 
Bottles, 1s. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemista, Free for 3d. extra | ‘‘ Louis,” and the wear of every tui 
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ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilions and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fu!lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and ,)| 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. ‘This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them, There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with,each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, BEECHAMS PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

aan only and. sold: Wholesale. and Retail by the Papier, T. 
BEECHAM, . each, 
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THOMAS WALLIS & Co., Holborn Circus, London, £.C, 
Supply all Qualities and all Shades at most Reasonable Prices. 





JOHNSTON'S (ine 

CORN FLOUR te Sold ‘by most respectable 
) Family Grocers. 

, USE JOHNSTON'S OATMEAL 

IS THE BEST. Delicious Scotch Porridge. 






TAKE NO OTHER. 
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